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HE surest basis for 

continued democ- 

racy in America is a 
trained citizenry. Training with- 
out knowledge would be pur- 
poseless. The library is our great- 
est storehouse for knowledge 
and therefore a prime essential. 
America has always been defi- 
cient in rural libraries. The Fed- 
eral Aid to Education Bill is a 
substantial attempt to correct 
this great deficiency. 


SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 

















Latest Word on Federal Aid 


s THE Bulletin goes to press (Janu- 
A ary 26), a telephone conversation 
with Washington indicates that Senator 
Thomas expects to introduce the fed- 
eral aid to education bill by the time you 
receive this Bulletin. As soon as word of 
the introduction is received, it will be tele- 
graphed to Publishers’ Weekly and Library 
Journal and sent to state representatives 
on the Federal Relations Committee. 
Watch for news of the introduction. The 
House bill is expected to follow promptly. 

Changes have been made in the bill, in 
light of the experience last year with the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill. State con- 
trol is greatly strengthened. Funds are to 
be allocated to public agencies. The 
A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee has 
checked the bill carefully to safeguard li- 
brary interests. All of the committee’s 
proposed amendments have been accepted. 

The first step after introduction will be 
consideration by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. It is essential to 
convince members of this committee of 
the need for federal aid. 

Members of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor are: 


Elbert D. Thomas, 
Chairman, Utah 


William E. Borah, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
daho Wisconsin 


James J. Davis, Josh Lee, 
Pennsylvania Oklahoma 
Vic Donahey, James Murray, 

Ohio Montana 
Allen J. Ellender, Claude Pepper, 
Louisiana Florida 
Lister Hill, Robert A. Taft, 
Alabama i 


Ohio 
David I. Walsh, 
Massachusetts 


Rush D. Holt, 
West Virginia 


As soon as the bill is introduced: 


Write to your senator for copies, express- 
ing your interest in the bill’s passage. 


Write President Roosevelt asking him to 
lend his assistance to the Harrison-Thomas- 


bill, S. ————. 


Write to Senators Thomas and Harrison 
congratulating them, and endorsing the bill, 
and ask others to do the same. 





Check the list of the members of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
If one of your senators is included, write 
him, as a member, urging prompt and favor- 
able committee action. 


Send to the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee resolutions of endorsement passed by 
state and local organizations. 


As the bill progresses, you can help by 
writing: 


1. To your senators, when the bill is re- 
ported out by the Senate committee; 


2. To the House Committee on Education, 
when the bill is introduced in the House; 


3. To your representatives, when the 
House committee has reported. 


Members of the House Committee on 
Education, except for one pending appoint- 
ment, are: 


William H. Larrabee, 
Chairman, Indiana 

Graham A. Barden, 
North Carolina 

Joseph R. Bryson, 
South Carolina 

Charles A. Buckley, 
New York 

Lawrence J. Connery, 
Massachusetts 

Joshua L. Johns, 
Wisconsin 

Eugene J. Keogh, 
New Yor 

Michael J. Kirwan, 

hio 

Wade H. Kitchens, 

Arkansas 


John C. Kunkel, 
Pennsylvania 
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Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Maryland 

René L. DeRouen, 
Louisiana 

George A. Dondero, 
Michigan 

Robert A. Grant, 
Indiana 

Edward J. Hart, 
New Jersey 

John Lesinski, 
Michigan 

Karl E. Mundt, 
South Dakota 

Francis J. Myers, 
Pennsylvania 

Frank C. Osmers, Jr., 
New Jersey 


Martin F. Smith, 
Washington 




















A Closed Shop for Librarians? 


By FRANK L. TOLMAN 


Dr. Tolman’s comment and Leo R. Etzkorn’s reply are the fourth in 
a series of articles on A.L.A. reorganization presented by the 
third Activities Committee, Charles H. Brown, chairman. Dr. 
Tolman is director of library extension in New York State. 


HERE IS a fundamental difference 
between public and private business 
and employment. The same difference 
maintains between associations of public 
officials and employees and private as- 
sociations based on trades and profes- 
sions. In the former, the interest of the 
public transcends and limits the interest 
of the employee or official to a degree un- 
known in private and professional fields. 
The majority of the members of the 
A.L.A. are public employees, servants of 
the municipality, county, school ‘district, 
or state. ‘They should observe the duties 
of their special station and practice the 
ethics of their high calling. They may not 
strike. They may not seek advancement 
by political activity. They may not for- 
get that service to the public is their law 
of life and that the public makes the rules 
and decisions which they must observe. 
An association of librarians is or should 
be equally bound by these same rules. It 
cannot escape its obligations to the public. 
It must put the public first. It must aim 
to promote public welfare by advancing 
the welfare of libraries and universal edu- 
cation through reading, believing that the 
welfare of librarians will thereby be ad- 
vanced. 


The A.L.A. was born in this faith. Its 
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program and its organization have been 
built up with the paramount idea of serv- 
ice to all the people. It has been a militant 
organization but its fighting has been un- 
selfish. It has championed the cause of 
democracy through education, education 
through reading, wide reading through 
plentiful and adequate libraries. It has 
sought to extend and enrich library service. 
It has attacked those things that have 
hindered the development of a national li- 
brary system and it has championed plans 
and programs to realize its dreams. 

The work of the Association is not done. 
Indeed, it has hardly been begun. The 
A.L.A. has done much to preserve li- 
braries from extinction during the depres- 
sion. To me it seems that its paramount 
opportunity and duty now is to work for 
the realization of an American system of 
universal lifelong education in which books 
and libraries have their proper place and 
influence. 


Most Urcent Neep Topay 


The needs of libraries today are many 
and pressing. The most urgent, in my 
opinion, is the need for more nearly ade- 
quate support (1) from the local treasury, 
(2) from the state, and (3) from the 
nation. 





i 
' 
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CANNoT OsTAIN INCREASED REVENUE 
ALONE 


Librarians cannot of themselves obtain 
this needed increased revenue. They have 
organized non-librarian groups or mixed 
groups of librarians and non-librarians to 
present their needs to city councils, boards 
of estimate, legislatures, and budget au- 
thorities. Experience has shown that a 
group or association which is representa- 
tive of the best in the community is much 
more effective in these matters than a 
group of librarians suspected of primary 
interest in their pocketbooks. The same 
is true of library associations. Impartial 
investigation will show, I think, that the 
most effective members of any library as- 
sociation in its legislative and public rela- 
tions work are not librarians, but trustees, 
lawyers, political scientists, community 
planners, and the like. If such persons are 
discriminated against in any way in the 
Association, either by segregation, by dues, 
by loss of voting power, or otherwise, the 
Association will be less effective in its 
major objectives. 

If the supreme aim of the A.L.A. is to 
continue to be the promotion of libraries 
as essential cultural and educational insti- 
tutions, the Association must of necessity 
aim to make its membership as broad and 
representative of the best in the nation as 
is possible. The need is not for less but 
for more effort in this direction. It is 
unfortunate in my opinion that librarians 
form the large majority of the members of 
the A.L.A. I should like to see library 
trustees, scholars, and friends of libraries 
much more widely represented and more 
active. To deny to such non-library mem- 
bers a voice and full equality in the Asso- 
ciation is not only discourtesy; it can tend 
only to limit and reduce the reputation of 





the Association and its influence, especially 
in the important matters of legislation, ap- 
propriations, and public relations. 

The members of the A.L.A. are now 
urged to adopt the organization structure 
of so-called professional organizations— 
those of lawyers, doctors, chemists, and the 
like. May I suggest that such professional 
organizations exist primarily for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and research in a 
specialized narrow field. It is necessary 
therefore to limit membership to the highly 
competent. Research of unusual merit is 
rewarded by election as fellow of the so- 
ciety. Nowhere, so far as I know, can 
this honor be purchased, as is proposed for 
fellows of the A.L.A. 

Unfortunately, many such organizations 
have yielded to the temptation to advance 
the special interests and claims of mem- 
bers. The American Medical Association 
has been branded as an unfair monopoly 
and is in open conflict with a strong group 
of public health officials. A group of 
prominent lawyers have seceded from the 
American Bar Association to form an 
association or guild less impervious to 
public opinion. 

If we must look outside our own or- 
ganization for suggestion as to the best 
form of organization, I suggest the Na- 
tional Education Association as a model. 
Here teachers, like librarians, are public 
officials. Here, as in our own field, prog- 
ress depends chiefly on public appreciation 
and tax support. Indeed, many librarians 
find membership in the N.E.A. and in the 
affliated state teachers associations essen- 
tial to their own work. 


In the N.E.A., there is no classified 


membership beyond active membership and 


associate membership and in practice there 
is little differentiation between the two. 
Dues are low, $2 for active members. 
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The N.E.A. encourages the formation 
of strong independent state associations 
which are related to the national associa- 
tion just as state library associations are 
now related to the A.L.A. The N.E.A. 
does not attempt to absorb these associa- 
tions or to claim part of their revenues. 
It believes that local associations can at- 
tract many valuable members whom the 
national association cannot reach. It 
works with and through them in present- 
ing a united front in a national campaign 
for an educated electorate. 

The N.E.A. never presents the claims of 
teachers or of schools as such. It stresses 
the importance of education in a demo- 
cratic state and bases its appeal on the 
needs of the citizen and the state. It be- 
lieves that in this way teachers will receive 
their just reward. 

Is it not possible that the A.L.A. may 
in time become as influential as the N.E.A. 
if it continues to follow its present open- 
door and equal rights policies? 

It is not the contention of the writer 
that the A.L.A. is perfect or that no 
change should be made in its organization. 
Like the committee on reorganization, I 
desire to see the Association more demo- 
cratic. My criticism of certain proposals 
is based on the belief that these would in 
fact destroy what democracy we now have. 
I wish complete democracy in so far as 
this can be established. 

I prefer enfranchisement for all mem- 
bers to the proposed disenfranchisement 
of many members. 

I wish the right to vote extended rather 
than curtailed. 

I wish the autonomy of local chapters 
preserved and extended rather than sur- 
rendered. 

I wish to see the membership of the 
Association extended rather than reduced. 


I wish less bureaucracy rather than 
more. 

I desire less class distinctions not more. 

I advocate fees kept at a level any one 
interested in libraries can pay, rather 
than high fees from a ruling inner circle. 

Specifically, I venture to present for the 
realization of more democracy the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


Abolish the Council and return to all 
members the right to determine the policies 
of the Association; or refer proposals ap- 
proved by the Council to final vote of all 
members; or limit the power of the Council 
by refusing it power to act when the Associ- 
ation is in session. 

Reduce the number of appointive officers. 
Where possible, elect committees by vote of 
appropriate functional groups. Elect com- 
mittee chairmen by vote of committee mem- 
bers. 

Abandon alphabetical order of names of 


candidates on ballot. Determine order by 
lot. 


Allow proportional voting for candidates. 
Allow additional candidates to be nominated 


on petition of fifty or one hundred mem- 
bers. 


Grant membership in any one section to 
each member without additional charge. 


May I recall the fact that structure is 
determined by function. If the chief func- 
tion of the A.L.A. is to be the realization 
of a national system of libraries, abundant 
in resources, reaching all the people, offer- 
ing the best in service and materials, the 
structure must be fashioned to accomplish 
this end. It must command general re- 
spect, invite wide cooperation, win public 
opinion, make friends, persuade, place the 
public interest first, and subordinate self- 
interest. I would wish every proposal for 
reorganization to be tested by the ques- 
tion: Will the proposed change make it 
easier for the A.L.A. to realize its pro- 
gram? 
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Mr. Etrzkorn Replies to Tolman (riticism 


Dr. Tolman has presented a fine sum- 
mary of the purpose and program of the 
A.L.A. It is hard not to agree with what 
he has said. The A.L.A. is composed of 
a group of librarians and persons inter- 
ested in libraries, banded together for the 
common good of librarians and to further 
the interest of library work in all of its 
phases. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
organization be such that the greatest good 
will be derived from the Association. 
There should be mutual understanding of 
the various problems and frank discussion 
and criticism of ideas presented. 

The reclassification scheme proposed by 
the Membership Committee does not aim 
at discrimination against any members of 
the Association. It is not desired to limit 
membership in any way nor to keep out of 
the Association any person who might 
be even remotely interested or affected by 
the profession of librarianship. It is felt, 
however, that professional librarians have 
a more thorough understanding of the 
problems of the librarian and will be 
equipped to speak authoritatively on ques- 
tions which involve the work and welfare 
of librarians. Lay members, unless espe- 
cially well informed, are not in a position 
to vote conscientiously and intelligently 
on matters which affect the welfare of the 
professional librarian. Professional librari- 
ans are the ones who should vote on mat- 
ters relating to the profession. Trustee 
members would have a vote by virtue of 
their institutional membership. 

The Membership Committee is dis- 
turbed over the instability of the mem- 
bership of the Association. Each year, 
some 2000 members fail to renew their 
membership. Membership rolls increase 
perceptibly in that area where the annual 





conference is held. Many librarians join 
the Association just for the occasion, drop 
out when the year is up, and stay out until 
the conference comes to their locality 
again. Winifred Ver Nooy, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Membership Committee, says 
in her annual report for 1938: 


That many have only a marginal interest 
in the Association appears to be indicated by 
the large number of annual losses from un- 
paid dues. Unquestionably, the conference 
exerts a lunar-like force on the membership. 
High tide in one general area is followed by 
an ebb in enrollment as the conference moves 
to another region. Of the 1949 members who 
have failed to renew their membership for 
1938, 718 joined the Association in 1937. 
The great problem, apparently, is how to 
convince the profession that the A.L.A. is 
not solely an annual conference; that the As- 
sociation’s work goes on continuously twelve 
months of the year, and that work of great 
consequence to the profession is carried on 
by committees, boards, and staff, irrespective 
of where the annual meetings are held and 
who attends them. 


As Miss Ver Nooy has said, too many 
librarians think of the A.L.A. as an an- 
nual conference. The Membership Com- 
mittee feels that reclassification of members 
along professional lines will do more than 
anything else to stabilize membership in 
the Association. Whether or not a li- 
brarian attends a conference, the work 
which the Association does for him goes on 
just the same, and his membership in the 
Association makes possible the work of the 
organization. Attendance at an A.L.A. 


meeting is one of the lesser benefits of 
membership. 

Dr. Tolman has suggested that the 
A.L.A. would do well to pattern its mem- 
bership classification on that of the Na- 
tional Education Association, since he says 
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that the N.E.A. is thoroughly democratic 
and admits any and all who send in a 
check for $2. Upon examination, how- 
ever, this is not quite true. Active mem- 
bers in the N.E.A. are defined as those 
persons actively engaged in the profession 
of teaching or other educational work. 
Only these members have the voting privi- 
lege. This group corresponds, therefore, 
to full members under the Member- 
ship Committee’s reclassification scheme. 
Members of boards of education, scholars 
not actually teaching, and friends of edu- 
cation generally are classed by the N.E.A. 
as associate members and do not have vot- 
ing privilege. This group corresponds to 
the committee’s associate member class ex- 
cept that the committee proposes a separate 
class of membership for trustees who would 
be further honored by reason of their spe- 
cial section in the Association. ‘Trustees 
would have the privilege of a vote, since 
the library which they represent would in 
most cases be an institutional member and 
entitled to a vote as such. 


A.L.A. More REPRESENTATIVE OF ITS 
PROFESSION THAN N.E.A. 


It is found upon examination of the 
figures that the A.L.A. represents the li- 
brary profession much more adequately 
than the N.E.A. represents the teaching 
profession. According to the 1930 census 
statistics, there were 1,105,921 teachers 
in the United States and its possessions. 
Of this number, 172,354, or about 16 per 
cent belonged to the N.E.A. At the same 
time, the census listed 29,613 librarians 
in the United States of which 12,713, or 
over 40 per cent belonged to the A.L.A. 

The classification of fellow, as proposed 
by the committee, is not an honorary title, 
nor can it be bought. It must be worked 
for. Requirements for eligibility for this 


group are very carefully laid down, and 
under the present recommendation of the 
committee, classification in this group is 
compulsory for all those who meet the re- 
quirements. Whether or not it should be 
compulsory is, of course, open to criticism. 
The committee has, in fact, received much 
comment on this classification group, since 
it is felt by many that it would tend to 
place the members in this group on a pedes- 
tal and perhaps lead to ridicule or other 
misunderstanding. 


SCHEDULE OF DUES 


The schedule of dues as set up by the 
committee is only suggestive and would 
need to be revised with several factors in 
mind. It can be used, however, for the 
time being, as a working basis. It would 
need careful study on the part of the 
A.L.A. Budget and Membership com- 
mittees. It might be feasible, for instance, 
to have a sliding scale of dues based on in- 
come of members. A suggestion has been 
made, too, that A.L.A. dues include state 
library association dues and section dues. 

The committee’s aim in presenting the 
reclassification scheme has been to effect 
a closer integration of the members of the 
Association by grouping members in such 
a way that their greatest usefulness could 
be accomplished. It certainly does not 
wish to present any scheme which would 
limit membership in any way or which 
would embarrass any librarian or any per- 
son interested in library work. The 
scheme was presented as a working scheme 
and frank criticism is expected so that 
ultimately some plan may be evolved 
which is agreeable to the largest number 
of members. 

Leo R. ErzKorn, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Classification 


of A.L.A. Membership 











What Vacations and Holidays Do 
Libraries Allow? 


By HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN 
Chief, A.L.A. Personnel Division 


HE LENGTH of vacations varies 
< pets in libraries. However, the 
norm is a calendar month or 26 working 
days. University and college libraries, on 
the whole, are more liberal in the time 
given than are public libraries, if the sta- 
tistics appearing in the 4.L.d. Bulletin 
for February and April, 1938, can be con- 
sidered a sufficient sampling. Eighty-two 
per cent of these university and college li- 
braries grant 24 or more working days to 
all or to certain members of the profes- 
sional staffs, whereas but 55 per cent of 
the public libraries grant a like amount. 
It is natural to assume that this percentage 
for university and college libraries has 
been greatly increased because of the fact 
that the small college is not open in the 
summer. This is not the case, however, 
according to the figures. 

The number of holidays accorded to the 
college and university library staffs is 
nevertheless greater than the above figures 
indicate as time is usually allowed be- 
tween terms, semesters, or quarters, as 
well as during the Christmas and spring 
recesses. 

Many teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and high schools report that no vacation is 
allowed. This is actually the case as the 
staffs are hired for a certain period and are 
paid for that period only. However, when 
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considered for comparative purposes these 
staff members have a shorter work year 
than do their colleagues in the public and 
university libraries. In making this com- 
parison, consideration must also be given 
to the fact that many librarians, particu- 
larly those in high schools, work only ten 
months but are paid in twelve equal in- 
stallments; thus they may be said to be 
paid for twelve months. 

Although these statistics show that 24 
or more working days are allowed to all 
or to certain members of the professional 
staff, it is customary in some libraries to 
vary the vacation period according to the 
length of service—for example, 12 work- 
ing days for less than one year of service, 
18 working days for one to five years and 
26 working days thereafter. In many 
cases, special allowances are made in terms 
of extra vacation for long periods of serv- 
ice. This may be granted but once and 
given for a longer time, as six months on 
completion of twenty-five years of con- 
secutive service, or an extra month may be 
given at the end of ten years’ service and 
repeated every five years thereafter. 

Another variation is the length of vaca- 
tion determined by the type of position 
held, whereby the chief librarian, depart- 
ment and division heads, and branch li- 
brarians may be given one month and 
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the other members of the professional staff 
but 18 working days. 

In the majority of libraries, the mem- 
bers of the subprofessional staffs are given 
the same vacation as the professional staffs. 
Only about one-third of the clerical staffs 
receive the same vacation as the profes- 
sional staffs and the rest are allowed the 
same amount of vacation as other local 
clerical workers. 


A RETURN FoR Past SERVICES 


Vacations are given in return for past 
services. The person who has completed a 
year of service is, therefore, entitled to 
his vacation whether or not he is returning 
to the library after the vacation period. 
Some employers in the past have not 
granted vacations to those leaving their 
employ. This has worked a definite hard- 
ship on the employee who, having rendered 
faithful service, begins his new duties 
without having had time in which to re- 
cuperate from the past year’s work. The 
employer is, therefore, penalizing not only 
the faithful employee but also the new 
employer by this treatment. It is not al- 
ways possible for the employee to take a 
vacation at his own expense even though he 
realizes the need both for physical and 
mental stimulus, nor should this be ex- 
pected of him. Employers will find that 
the number of employees leaving their em- 
ploy to whom they allow their regular va- 
cation will probably, in the long run, bal- 
ance the number coming to them who have 
received like treatment. 

If a holiday, such as July fourth, comes 
at the beginning, end, or during a vaca- 
tion period, the extra day is added to the 
vacation period in most instances. In 
some cases, however, the extra day is al- 
lowed but cannot be taken during the va- 
cation period. 


Split vacations are not considered good 
personnel practice as the individual owes 
it to himself and his work to reap the 
benefits derived from the longer period. 
If the needs of the library make split va- 
cations mecessary, an analysis of the 
reasons for this should be made to deter- 
mine whether or not they are valid and the 
need for such vacations can be eliminated. 


Set Montn’s Vacation As MInImMuM 


A minimum of one month’s vacation is 
considered desirable for most employees in 
order that they may recuperate from the 
strenuous work of the year and may build 
up physically, mentally, and spiritually for 
the year to come. In these days when the 
members of the professional staff are re- 
quired to keep abreast of the happenings 
in the world about them, as well as to 
keep alive to all that is occurring in all 
fields of knowledge, they should be given 
sufficient vacation time in which to study 
and travel and in addition to master an 
ever growing quantity of professional 
knowledge. 

The fact that a month is too short a 
time in which to take summer courses puts 
the public librarian desiring to improve 
himself at a decided disadvantage. Many 
young librarians interested in public li- 
brary work have entered the university 
field because of this. Administrators of 
public libraries should consider extending 
the vacation period for those individuals 
who wish to take courses as the libraries 
and the individuals profit through such 
study. 

Any discussion of salaries must include 
consideration of the vacation allowances. 
A yearly salary of $2100 for an individual 
having one month’s vacation cannot be 
compared with the same yearly salary re- 
ceived by an individual having two 
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months’ vacation in summer plus a week 
both at Christmas and spring recesses. Al- 
though the actual salary is the same, the 
second individual has opportunity for ex- 
tended study and travel and even for sum- 
mer employment as well. 

Vacation privileges for part-time em- 
ployees should be on the same basis as 
for the full-time employees in order to 
keep them up to par physically and 
mentally. 

The library is not prepared to serve its 


constituency as it should unless all mem- 
bers of the staff are physically and men- 
tally alert, full of energy, and ready to 
face long hours, the pressure, strain, and 
arduous duties at the various desks with 
poise, never failing good judgment, and 
ability to see the work as a whole and the 
various parts in their proper perspective. 
It is, therefore, to the library’s advantage 
to see that the vacation period is suffi- 
ciently long to enable the staff to gain this 
stimulus. 


Carnegie Grants Last Year Totaled 
More Than a Half Million 


HE Carnegie Corporation appropri- 

ated $571,600 for library interests in 
1937-38, according to the latest report of 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the cor- 
poration. 

Library schools received the largest 
amounts, a grant of $250,000 to Columbia 
University for its School of Library Serv- 
ice, partly for endowment and partly for 
maintenance, bringing to a close a series of 
annual contributions, first, to the New 
York Public Library School for Librarians 
and following the transfer of that school 
to Morningside Heights, to Columbia 
University, extending over twenty-seven 
years. Other schools receiving grants 
were McGill University and the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chi- 
cago, grants to the latter being chiefly for 
research projects. 

In the college field, the corporation’s 
interest shifted from the junior to 
the teachers college, Dr. Keppel com- 
menting: 





There are today some three hundred such 
institutions in the United States, with an 
aggregate enrollment of about 150,000 stu- 
dents.... The selection of schools to which 
book-purchase grants will be offered is prov- 
ing to be difficult, though it has been 
simplified for the moment by deferring con- 
sideration of those teacher training institu- 
tions which have in recent years broadened 
the field of their activities and become State 
Colleges. 

Looking back on the results of the first 
series of grants of this character, those to 
the four-year liberal arts colleges, it is clear 
that in many institutions the effect on the 
intellectual interest of the students has been 
marked, but that this is true only when the 
arrival of the new books coincided with good 
librarianship and alert faculty interest. 

In this general program, which it is hoped 
the Corporation will be able to support for 
years to come, it would be impossible to over- 
state the part played by the advisory groups 
on four-year liberal arts colleges, junior col- 
leges, and teachers colleges, and the cen- 
tralized purchasing office maintained through 
the courtesy of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor—all under the distinguished 
leadership of Dr. W. W. Bishop. 











If You Are Planning a Library Week 


By RALPH R. SHAW 


The U. 8. Junior Chamber of Commerce is distributing these suggestions 
for conducting a successful Library W eek, prepared by a member 
of the A.L.A. Publicity Committee and the Gary 
(Ind.) Junior Chamber of Commerce 


HE Youngstown (Ohio) Junior 

Chamber of Commerce, upon investi- 
gation, discovered that the people of its 
city were not realizing fullest possible value 
from their investment in the public library 
only because they did not know of the serv- 
ices it performed for them. In 1937, upon 
recommendation of its new Projects Com- 
mittee, it undertook to introduce the public 
to the library by sponsoring a “Library 
Week,” under the chairmanship of James 
E. Minehart, and with the cooperation of 
Clarence W. Sumner, librarian. 

Results of this week were so gratifying 
from the points of view of the general pub- 
lic, the public library, and the junior 
chamber of commerce, that the Youngs- 
town Junior Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented a resolution to the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce convention 
at Denver requesting that they endorse Li- 
brary Week as a project. Upon adoption 
of this resolution, the aid of the American 
Library Association was enlisted so that 
both organizations might work together in 
helping local junior chambers of com- 
merce to sponsor such weeks. 

In 1938, the Evansville (Ind.) Junior 
Chamber of Commerce carried the pro- 
gram a step further under the able leader- 
ship of Bayard V. Soanes. 


From the success of these two projects 
and the enthusiasm with which similar 
projects are being undertaken elsewhere, it 
appears that sponsorship of Library Week 
is almost an ideal task for local junior 
chambers of commerce.? 

This bulletin, prepared with the aid of 
Mr. Tom Reid, executive secretary of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Minehart of the Youngstown 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Soanes 
of the Evansville Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr. Sumner, is intended to aid 
other junior chambers of commerce in 
the organization and execution of such 
weeks. 


A SounpD Project 


Library Week helps all residents of the 
city by giving them fuller knowledge of one 
of the important educational institutions 
at their disposal. 

The recreational use of libraries is fairly 
well known, but its educational, informa- 
tional, and inspirational functions are less 
used by adults than they should be. 

Our libraries serve as information cen- 





1 Where a local junior chamber of commerce is 
lacking, some other organization or organizations may 
serve as sponsors.—R.R.S. 
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ters to business and professional men, to 
housewives, to working men, and to all 
others who need to know the answers to 
problems that arise in their daily lives. In 
its service to business men, professional 
men, and workers in industry, the informa- 
tion provided can be assigned cash value. 
An hour or a week saved to a business man 
by information provided by his public li- 
brary is worth money. Information which 
prevents him from making a faulty de- 
cision or helps him to make a sound one 
may be worth thousands of dollars. Both 
industry and labor are helped in their train- 
ing programs by the provision of the ma- 
terials for self-training to apprentices. 
Many men owe their ability to fill the job 
ahead to their own efforts expended in 
studying from library books. 

In its provision of the materials and fa- 
cilities for education, information, and 
recreation, the public library is a construc- 
tive force in every community; yet there 
are many who could profit from its services 
but who do not, simply because they do 
not know that all of these services are 
available at their library. More than one- 
half of the people in cities and towns which 
have libraries do not use them. These peo- 
ple are paying for library service. By let- 
ting them know what they may expect from 
their library, the junior chamber of com- 
merce can make it possible for them to join 
thousands of other library users in receiving 
their investment in library service back 
many times over. Furthermore, in serving 
a large proportion of its potential users the 
efficiency of the library is increased and all 
taxpayers get more for each dollar spent. 

Junior chambers of commerce may 
profit from such a program: (1) because it 
is one way in which they can definitely help 
to make their cities better places in which 
to live; (2) because every participating 


member of the junior chamber of com- 
merce must inevitably learn himself of the 
many valuable services the library offers, 
and he will therefore be able to use the li- 
brary to the fullest possible extent; (3) 
because this is a job which can show 
tangible results which will guide the junior 
chamber of commerce in similar or larger 
scale projects in the future; and (4) be- 
cause Library Week is a project which can 
grow to state-wide or national coverage 
as experience warrants. 

In every case where a community cam- 
paign has been waged to acquaint people 
with their library, there has been a clear 
gain to the public in increased and more 
efficient service. The aim of public li- 
braries is to render the best possible service 
to the greatest number at the least cost. 
Junior chamber of commerce sponsorship 
of Library Week is a potent aid toward 
that goal. 


How To START 


Selection of the Committee 


One of the most important steps in or- 
ganization is the selection of the committee. 
To be effective, the committee must be 
made up of men who are interested in the 
project. Wise selection of this committee 
to represent various sections of the city as 
well as various fields of work can be a 
favorable factor in securing the many types 
of cooperation required. In addition to the 
active committee, it is sometimes well to 
appoint an honorary committee consisting 
of prominent educators, city officials, 
clergymen, other professional men, officers 
of the larger men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions, as well as other citizens who may be 
interested in the program and willing to 
cooperate in making it effective. 

In larger cities, particularly those in 
which the libraries serve outlying areas, it 
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is frequently advisable to have suburban 
members of the committee to head up the 
work in their communities. 


Studying the Problem 


The first step should be a conference be- 
tween the representatives of the junior 
chamber of commerce and the local li- 
brarian to discuss the desirability of the 
week, objectives, timing, and the like. 


Objectives 


An effective campaign must have a key- 
note. This objective may be some single 
outstanding service offered by the local 
library: The Mothers’ Room of the public 
library was the basis for the Youngstown 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Library 
Week; or it may be a book drive as carried 
out in Detroit, Toledo, Spokane, and other 
cities. In Bridgeport, Connecticut, a Li- 
brary Week sponsored by the senior cham- 
ber of commerce drew particular attention 
to the business and technical services of the 
library. It is obvious that the objective 
or objectives selected will differ in the 
different communities. Many phases of 
the library’s work will undoubtedly come 
into the picture but for maximum effective- 
ness it seems desirable that the program 
should have one central theme. 


ORGANIZATION 


Having determined the objectives, the 
committee will now be in a position to 
subdivide its work and will be made 
up of members who are well equipped 
to act as subchairmen of the individual 
divisions. A subcommittee should be 


appointed to deal with each phase of 
the work selected. Among the subcommit- 
tees most likely to be needed are the follow- 
ing, but others will be required according 
to the nature of the problem and the spe- 





cial conditions encountered in each city: 


Liaison Subcommittee 


A subcommittee to obtain the coopera- 
tion of the other organizations and groups: 
business and professional organizations, 
men’s and women’s clubs, industrial plants, 
churches, labor organizations, chamber of 
commerce and other groups. 


Education Subcommittee 

The Education Subcommittee might pre- 
pare and send notices to principals and 
teachers so as to carry the week’s program 
into every home through the students. It 
might arrange for exhibits and posters in 
the schools and have visits of classes to their 
nearest branch. It might also include ar- 
rangement for short talks to night school 
classes and other adult education agencies. 


Industrial Subcommittee 


This subcommittee will arrange for 
meetings in the factories to be addressed 
by representatives from the speakers’ bu- 
reau. Other publicity methods which 
might be used by this subcommittee are: 
book displays covering the work of a plant 
or department, articles or notes in house 
organs, signs and posters around the plant, 
distribution of book lists or other publicity 
material with pay checks, arrangement for 
visits to the library. 


Program Subcommittee 


The Program Subcommittee will ar- 
range for one or more general public meet- 
ings during the week which might be 
addressed, for example, by the head of the 
city government, the president of the li- 
brary board, the librarian, and others. 


Subcommittee for Cooperation with 
Churches 


This subcommittee should have its work 


—— 
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completed several weeks before the actual 
campaign if it hopes to get notes in church 
bulletins and mention of the Library Week 
from the pulpit. The ministerial as- 
sociation may frequently be counted on for 
assistance, and will sometimes cooperate in 
the preparation of book lists to be dis- 
tributed through the churches during this 
week. 


Organizations and Clubs Subcommittee 


This subcommittee will arrange for 
visits to the central library or branches 
and conduct tours to departments that 
work behind the scenes. In doing so it 
might make arrangements for speakers who 
will tell each organization in the city about 
the services in the library in talks ranging 
from five minutes to possibly one-half hour. 
In this subcommittee it might be well to 
have individuals who are charged with spe- 
cial parts of the work; for example, one 
person might handle foreign groups, a sec- 
ond might handle union organizations, a 
third might handle men’s luncheon clubs 
and professional organizations, a fourth 
might handle women’s organizations, and 
so forth. 


General Publicity Subcommittee 


This subcommittee should, if possible, 
include a newspaper man and representa- 
tives of the radio and other publicity out- 
lets. Among its many functions will be 
arrangements for radio time and programs, 
planning and distribution of posters, ar- 
rangement for displays and exhibits in store 
windows and the many types of lists which 
might be distributed throughout the city. 
In connection with its distribution of lists, 
some of the devices which have been used 
are dissemination of small folders with the 
bills of the local public service company, 
use of stickers or gummed seals on local 


mail sent out by members of the junior 
chamber of commerce and cooperating 
business concerns, distribution of blotters 
giving information about the library, home- 
coming week for books long overdue, secur- 
ing newspaper advertising space from in- 
stitutions in the city which contract for 
blocks of space, arranging for exhibits in 
representative stores showing books related 
to the specialty of each store, together with 
book lists on that subject with possibly an 
award for the most effective exhibit. There 
are many other special items of publicity 
which have been thought of for such a 
week, such as a missing title contest for 
children, cancellation of old fines, and the 
like. In some cases it may be possible to 
enlist the cooperation of the local boy 
scout troops to distribute information 
about the week, about the library and how 
to use it, to every home in the city. A 
proclamation by the mayor should be very 


helpful. 


Speakers’ Bureau Subcommittee 


This subcommittee should cooperate 
with all others by providing a speaker for 
each meeting at which an appointment is 
obtained by the other subcommittees. In- 
struction of speakers, preparation of talks, 
and scheduling of talks might well be with- 
in the range of this subcommittee. It is 
essential that speakers meet all appoint- 
ments promptly and that they do not ex- 
ceed the time set for their talks. Twenty, 
thirty, or sixty minutes during which the 
listeners may finally become steeped in 
boredom is of less value than five minutes 
with interested listeners. 


TIMING oF CAMPAIGN 


Any publicity campaign should be timed 
so as not to interfere with holidays or other 
public events. It should be set for a time 
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when the people to be reached are avail- 
able. It should not conflict with any other 
week. 

The effectiveness of the campaign de- 
pends upon its pace. The week should 
start with enough activities to arouse in- 
terest, but it should also gather momentum 
as it goes along until the final day when 
it should reach its maximum force. To 
effect this it is necessary to schedule the 
program for the week step by step some 
time in advance and to adhere to that 
schedule. 

According to the best information avail- 
able, a large committee needs at least two 
months to plan and carry out an effective 
program. This would mean that by the 
time the week actually starts, all prepara- 
tions should have been completed and the 
whole committee ought to be free to make 
sure the week really goes across. It must 
be borne in mind that a month’s notice or 
more may have to be given in order to ob- 
tain a place on club programs for speakers. 
There is very little of the work that may 
be delayed until the last moment. The 
timing of the campaign should be worked 
out at the first or second meeting of the 
committee and the schedule should be 
checked at each subsequent meeting. 


THE REPORT 


If the junior chamber of commerce 
and other junior chambers are to profit 
from this program, a full report should 
be made. It might be well to keep min- 
utes of the committee meetings which will 
show the step-by-step evolution of the pro- 
gram. A scrapbook including all news- 
paper stories, publicity releases, book lists, 
radio scripts, talks delivered by members 
of the speakers’ bureau and others, pictures 
of exhibits, copies of posters, et cetera, 
should prove invaluable. 


The report should preferably not only 
point out the major achievements, but 
should, if possible, evaluate the methods 
used. It is just as important, for future 
reference, to note which devices were rela- 
tively ineffective as it is to record the 
success of the entire project. If you can 
think of any part of the project which 
might be improved, give the next com- 
mittee the benefit of your experience 
by including your recommendations to 
that effect. 

The report must be full and critical if 
it is to be of lasting value. 


PROTECTING THE LIBRARY 


It must be borne in mind that the li- 
brary is an educational institution. Its 
effectiveness depends on public interest 
and good will. The Library Week, 
whether its objective be to obtain book 
gifts or to interest readers, must be de- 
signed to build public interest and good 
will. It is vital that unwarranted claims 
be avoided. The range of services that the 
library can render efficiently is broad 
enough for fullest development of the pro- 
gram without pledging that which cannot 
truly be effectively performed. This is of 
especial importance in book drives because 
many books received in a campaign for 
gifts are unusable. It is therefore essen- 
tial, before making an appeal, to decide 
how useless gifts will be disposed of and 
how the library will avoid antagonizing 
donors whose gifts are not available on 
request. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list includes only pam- 
phlets and condensed summaries. Your 
librarian can suggest many others. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Time To Take Stock 


By JUDGE ORA L. WILDERMUTH 


Don’t fight tax protestants, advises Judge Wildermuth, president of the 


Gary (Ind.) Public Library Board of Trustees. 


Instead make an 


intelligent study of your budget and invite critics to do the 
same ; the library will gain in the end. 


pes YEARS ago, I spoke before a meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion on some subject having to do with 
library financing and when I explained 
that in Indiana library trustees had the 
absolute authority to fix the tax levy for 
library purposes, I could hear a chorus of 
envious ““Ah’s” and “Oh’s” from all over 
the room. In no other state in the Union 
was this true. Those were the halcyon 
days before our people really became tax 
conscious. Now we have the county tax 
adjustment board and the state board of 
tax commissioners to deal with. Our de- 
cision is no longer final. 


INVESTIGATIONS AHEAD 


And the end is not yet. I predicted two 
years ago that there would be a definite 
check-up by taxpayers’ organizations of 
all tax spending bodies. I still believe this 
investigation will take place. This year 
we saw a beginning in many counties. 
Taxpayers protested, objected, and yelled. 
In some instances, the protest was unor- 
ganized and in other instances it was fairly 
well organized but almost everywhere it 
was relatively uninformed. It was articu- 
late but not intelligible. It was indignant 
but not helpful. 
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But it is likely that this enraged, I might 
say justly enraged, body of taxpayers will 
become informed. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that it will employ business engi- 
neers to make a scientific study of the 
costs of operating the various departments 
of government. It may become advised as 
to the fair cost of operating a police de- 
partment, a public school, a garbage 
department, or a library. When this hap- 
pens, drastic cuts in tax levies are likely 
to be made unless these departments of 
government have, in the meantime, taken 
stock of themselves and put their organ- 
izations on a thoroughly sound economic 
basis, businesslike and efficient. 

Of course, most public libraries are 
efficiently and economically managed but 
there are some that are not and I have 
said what I have so that we may not sit 
in smug complacency while the storm 
gathers. Where there is room for im- 
provement it should be made. Too often 
we have regarded the question of library 
financing as embracing only the matter of 
raising money. There is another element. 
That element is the wise expenditure of 
money. 

Now as to the raising of money. Since 
we can no longer depend upon our own 
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final authority to levy taxes we must 
find ways and means to justify a fair 
levy before the board clothed with author- 
ity to review our budgets and levies. In 
many communities, we must also study 
the tax situation to see whether state and 
even federal aid may be needed to finance 
our service adequately. 

In the list of ways and means of pre- 
serving our levy, I would place first the 
economic and efficient management of our 
operations. Without this element we are 
always vulnerable. With it we are well 
armed for battle. With it firmly estab- 
lished we have but to array our forces for 
battle and then maneuver ourselves and 
our forces into a winning position. 

Libraries may put themselves in posi- 
tion for victory by performing a service 
that will attract and merit the support 
of forces of influence. It is not enough 
that your library have a large and fine 
collection of books and other materials. 
Of course, these weapons are necessary. 
But the finest collection can be hidden 
away on shelves or stacks and remain un- 
used through the ages. Such weapons are 
as rusty guns locked in an arsenal. They 
never won a battle and never will. 
Librarians and trustees must acquaint 
your citizens with the material avail- 
able. This can be done by a systematic 
seeking out of potential users and ad- 
vising them of the material you have. 
Business and professional clubs may be 
introduced to the library by wise sugges- 
tions of helpful materials. Employees and 
officials of your local industries may be en- 
couraged to use your library to improve 
the production and product of the plant. 
Programs of your noonday clubs may be 
obtained in advance and local speakers 
may be invited to use your library in pre- 
paring speeches. The list of possibilities is 


endless, the limitation being only the limi- 
tation of your ingenuity. 

But don’t forget the tax protestants. 
Don’t fight them, help them, join them, 
not in uninformed protest but in intelli- 
gent consideration of each levy. If you do 
not have it, then get material to aid in bud- 
get making and budget criticism for muni- 
cipal, township, and county government. 
Seek out the leaders of tax protests and 
help them to become informed leaders. 
Help them to study and scrutinize bud- 
get items and to formulate intelligent 
criticism. Invite such informed leaders to 
study your own budget items. It is not too 
much to hope that they may be able to 
make helpful suggestions. You need not 
fear their attack if it is informed. This 
done you will have recruited captains who 
will lead your forces to certain victory, 
not, perhaps, to an increased budget, but 
to a fair budget in comparison to other 
governmental expenditures. 

Finally, there is the item of publicity. 
Propaganda must precede the attack 
of any successful army. I am not a 
press agent and cannot outline a pro- 
gram but someone in your army will be. 
He will know how to get into the news- 
papers the story of your library, not once 
but every day or week. Not an argu- 
ment but an item on what your institution 
has done or can do. A word of recogni- 
tion by a speaker before a noonday club 
or other local groups about library assist- 
ance rendered him may be of untold value. 
With all such forces marshalled and with 
intelligent leadership, success is assured. 

I am not pleading, mind you, for a reck- 
less expenditure of tax money for library 
facilities but for a fair levy and a wise 
and salutary management to the end that 
the library may function as it should in 
the scheme of public service. 











Trustees Endorse Federal and 
State Aid 


EDERAL and state aid for libraries were 
EF endorsed by the A.L.A. Trustees Sec- 
tion following discussion at its meeting at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 27, 
in connection with the midwinter con- 
ference of the A.L.A. The resolutions 
were presented by Mrs. A. W. Errett 
of Kewanee, Illinois, for the section’s 
Executive Committee, following endorse- 
ment at its business meeting in the after- 
noon. The resolution on federal aid 
reads: 


FEDERAL Alp RESOLUTION 


The Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association recognizes the great need 
for the extension of local public library serv- 
ice to the 45,000,000 citizens now without it, 
for the development of library adult educa- 
tion services and for the improvement of 
school library facilities; it realizes that in- 
equalities between the states make federal 
assistance necessary to the attainment of 
these objectives; the section therefore en- 
dorses the principle of federal aid for 
libraries and urges Congress to pass legisla- 
tion for federal aid to education including 
libraries in the next session. 


The adoption of this resolution followed 
a forceful address on federal aid by Forrest 
B. Spaulding of Des Moines, representing 
the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee. 
Mr. Spaulding spoke of the great in- 
equalities in library facilities among the 
states and called attention to the funda- 
mental reason for this condition, the in- 
ability of the poorer states to support 


adequate educational services. Only 
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through the joint participation of the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments can 
library service be provided for the 
45,000,000 people now without easy ac- 
cess to books. 

Experienced legislators, Mr. Spaulding 
said, have pronounced the bill for federal 
aid to education including libraries, one of 
the best bills ever drafted. It is worthy, 
both in purpose and in its specific provi- 
sions, of the untiring support of every 
trustee and librarian in the country. Mr. 
Spaulding appealed to trustees to get in 
touch with their congressmen, urging pas- 
sage of the federal aid bill at the 1939 
session. 


STATE Arp FAVORED 


With state aid campaigns about to be 
launched in some 15 states, trustees were 
particularly interested in the possibilities 
of state aid for libraries and in campaign 
methods. 

Michigan, the first state to secure gen- 
erous continuing state grants for library 
development and equalization, was repre- 
sented in the discussion by Mrs. Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, director, Division of Exten- 
sion, State Aid, and Traveling Libraries 
of the Michigan State Board for Libraries. 
Mrs. Fyan emphasized the fact that 
Michigan’s experience showed that there 
were two equally essential parts of a state 
aid campaign—the work of a few library 
leaders (lobbyists) directly with the legis- 
lature during the session and the support 
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of librarians, trustees, and friends of li- 
braries in every locality in the state. 

Clarence B. Lester, secretary of the Free 
Library Commission of Wisconsin, where 
legislation based largely on the Michigan 
legislation is soon to be introduced, said 
that he had found, in his contacts through- 
out the state, no opposition to state aid for 
libraries as such, the only opposition being 
to any increased expenditures. He felt 
that when the need was realized for mak- 
ing books and library service available to 
the underprivileged sections of the state, 
this opposition might disappear. 

The president of the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, Webb Hunt of 
Muncie, told of the need of state aid for 
libraries in Indiana to provide for 27 per 
cent of the population without local public 
library service. State aid for schools is 
readily accepted—so why not state aid for 
libraries, whose value to citizens of all ages 
is immeasurable? In spite of the tax con- 
sciousness of its citizens, Indiana hopes to 
secure aid to develop nine regional libraries 
to provide complete service, using existing 
public libraries as centers. 

The following endorsement was unani- 
mously adopted: 


Because of the shrinkage of local revenues 
for the maintenance of library facilities, 
and because of the unequal distribution of 
library facilities within most of the states, 
the Trustees Section of the American Li- 
brary Association endorses the principle of 
state aid for library service and urges trus- 
tees to support state aid campaigns which 
may be in progress within their own states. 


The trustees appreciated the participa- 
tion in the meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, the Library Extension 
Board, and the Federal Relations and 
Publicity committees. A number of li- 
brarians also joined the trustees in an in- 


formal dinner at the College Club preced- 
ing the evening session. 

The Executive Committee of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Section accepted with deep re- 
gret the resignation of Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith as first vice chairman, because of ill 
health. Mrs. Smith, who was for many 
years a trustee of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, has long been an active member 
of the section, serving on its Executive 
Committee and taking an active part in 
section meetings. The Executive Com- 
mittee hopes to continue to benefit by her 
counsel and advice even though her partici- 
pation must be less active for a time. 

The chairman was authorized to make 
an interim appointment, with the sugges- 
tion that consideration be given to a Cali- 
fornia trustee because of the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 

Marian D. TomM.inson, Chairman 
A.L.A. Trustees Section 





If You Are Going to San 
Francisco 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Section suggests that 
trustees who are planning to attend the 
San Francisco conference make reserva- 
tions at the Clift Hotel which has been 
chosen as trustee residence headquarters. 
This plan will afford trustees an oppor- 
tunity for informal contacts and confer- 
ences. Efforts are being made to have a 
lounge set aside at the hotel for trustee use. 

Room reservations should be made as 
early as possible because of the San Fran- 
cisco Fair. ‘Trustees who fail to secure 
reservations at the Clift will find several 
other good hotels in the immediate vicinity 
—see page 14 of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin for 
January, 1939. 























Centralization versus Decentralization 


By ROBERT A. MILLER 


Mr. Miller, librarian, University of Nebraska, discusses the pros and cons 
of centralization for the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


HE MERITS of centralization and de- 
nt ts of library materials 
have been argued many times. I am forced 
to assume at the outset that efficient and 
adequate library service is the end in view 
for both centralists and decentralists. It 
is only with respect to the methods of 
achieving this goal that the various argu- 
ments have arisen. In the hope of clarify- 
ing the issues, I have summarized and 
grouped the arguments into seven cate- 
gories: Accessibility, Cost, Efficiency, Ade- 
quacy, Use, Interrelation of Subject 
Fields, and Educational Significance. By 
separating the arguments pro and con, cer- 
tain conclusions may be drawn. My ex- 
cuse for presenting another paper on an 
old subject lies in this analysis. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Pro. Supporters of centralization state 
that a central library prevents depart- 
mental monopoly and makes available and 
equally accessible to all departments the 
various book collections owned by the in- 
stitution. A real case can be made here 
for the general reference collection, the 
general periodicals, and the publications 
of learned societies. When these materials 
are in a central location, impartially ad- 
ministered, no academic department en- 
joys a prerogative and all materials are 
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as freely available to one patron as to an- 
other. 

Con. Supporters of separate libraries are 
quick to observe, however, that materials 
relating to special subjects are most ac- 
cessible when located near the places of 
departmental instruction and_ research. 
They say that “The value of reference to 
collateral reading and consultation of au- 
thorities is in many cases directly in pro- 
portion to the facility with which such 
reference may be made at the moment.” 
The argument for separate libraries is al- 
ways strengthened by any policy which 
implies that library materials should be 
placed where they can be used with the 
greatest facility. 

Conclusion. In conclusion, it should be 
remarked that general accessibility in a 
central library means a sacrifice of im- 
mediate accessibility for many departments. 
Central accessibility is not an unmixed 
blessing if it requires this sacrifice, for 
studies have shown that immediate acces- 
sibility is probably the most important fac- 
tor in the use of books. These considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that the 
arguments on accessibility favor the sepa- 
rate library, all other factors ignored. 


1 Chicago University. Commission on the Future 
Policy of the University Libraries. Tentative Report. 
January, 1924, p. 39. 
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Cost 

Pro. It is assumed, and probably quite 
correctly, that a centralized system is char- 
acterized by many economies whereas a de- 
centralized system has many expenses. The 
problems of duplication, for instance, are 
less serious in a central building. Com- 
binations or concentrations of personnel 
and service can be effected. If, in addi- 
tion, centralization is accompanied by a 
gain in use and a saving of users’ time, 
economy has certainly been achieved. 

The expenses of a departmentalized sys- 
tem are many. Separate catalogs and 
other records, which duplicate the central 
files, must be established. Service must 
be provided. The book stock will consist 
of duplicate titles to some extent. Cer- 
tainly the latter cost is tremendous at Yale, 
where it is reported that all depart- 
mental books are duplicated in the main 
library. 

Con. But combinations or mergers are 
not without considerable expense if sepa- 
rate rooms within the central building 
must be maintained. What are the sav- 
ings in dollars and cents, for example, if 
an engineering library is taken into a 
central building and provided a room of its 
own? A staff of librarians must be em- 
ployed to service the room. Separate cata- 
logs and other records should be main- 
tained. Physical maintenance charges 
continue. If the transfer is accompanied 
by a loss of departmental use, no economy 
remains. 

Conclusion. The arguments on cost 
cannot be resolved until complete and ac- 
curate cost determinations are made for 
the establishment and maintenance of sepa- 
rate libraries and these costs compared with 
the costs for similar service in a central 
building. The determination of these 
costs is complicated seriously by the quali- 


tative differences in service under the two 
systems and by the personal or human 
costs. I mean by the latter the satisfac- 
tions and the loss or gain of time on the 
part of the individual library user. Never- 
theless, we need such cost measurements 
as we can get. When they are available, 
we may or may not need to revise our as- 
sumption that centralization is cheaper 
than decentralization. For the present and 
unless we learn differently, the argument 
of cost favors the centralist position. 


EFFICIENCY 


Pro. Many arguments can be brought 
forward to prove that a central library is 
the more efficient organization. In a 
central library all the collections are easily 
accessible to members of the library staff. 
This facilitates and expedites service, and 
reacts directly upon the satisfactions and 
convenience of the library user. 

A central library permits supervision of 
all library activities by properly trained 
personnel. ‘The character of assistance 
and service can be standardized and im- 
proved in a manner that is hardly possible 
in a decentralized system. ‘The develop- 
ment of a strong personnel and the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of library service 
creates a better professional morale. 

A central library eliminates the loss of 
time that accompanies the transfer of books 
from library to library following receipt 
and cataloging and the transfer of books 
called for departmental reserve or inter- 
departmental loan. 

In a central library a single charging 
system is required. A decentralized sys- 
tem is characterized by duplication of 
charges. Staff members and library users 
on the trail of needed books are often re- 
ferred from library to library when the 
book collections are dispersed. Overdue 
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notices are sent from as many points as 
there are libraries. These inefficiencies 
are largely corrected in a centralized sys- 
tem. 

A central library makes a complete card 
catalog available to all users. At the same 
time, the expense and _ unsatisfactory 
character of departmental catalogs are 
avoided. ‘The saving of time and expense 
should permit a more efficient central cata- 
log, all inclusive and well analyzed. 

A final argument on efficiency is that 
a central library is planned and organized 
to safeguard the book collections. Pre- 
cautions to this end are difficult to observe 
consistently when the collections are dis- 
persed over the campus. 

Con. The proponents for separate li- 
braries do not deny the administrative 
efficiencies of a centralized system. They 
do insist, however, that there is no educa- 


tional efficiency manifested when libraries 


are separated from laboratories. In par- 
ticular, the need of the science departments 
for relating laboratories and libraries is 
not satisfactorily resolved by the distant 
separation of the two. 

Moreover, the administrative efficiency 
resulting from the centralization of all li- 
brary materials may be overestimated. In 
a large institution, a central building must 
provide reading space for hundreds of 
readers, individual studies, work space, 
storage, corridors, elevators, etc. A cen- 
tral library building for a large institution 
cannot be other than a large building, with 
many rooms and with considerable dis- 
tances between the most remote portions. 
It may well be that more energy and time 
will be consumed in going from one part 
of the building to another than is necessary 
to go from one separate library to another. 

The most efficient library service comes 
from a departmental librarian who has 


grown to know the literature of a particu- 
lar field. This specialized service is 
seldom available in a central library. 

The size of the campus and the distances 
to be traversed are factors which should be 
considered in establishing a central library. 
It is not efficient planning to require high- 
salaried and busy faculty members to waste 
their time in the pursuit of library ma- 
terials. 

Conclusion. Not only by merit but by 
weight of numbers the arguments on ad- 
ministrative efficiency favor a centralized 
system. The arguments on personal effi- 
ciency advanced by opponents of central- 
ization may or may not outweigh the ad- 
ministrative efficiencies. ‘This is a matter 
for local determination. Personal efh- 
ciency in a centralized system may, how- 
ever, be considerably improved by gener- 
ous provisions for loans and by prompt 
messenger service. 


ADEQUACY 


Pro. A central library is not only pre- 
pared to further the development of a 
representative book stock, but is able to 
buttress materials in any one field with 
materials in related areas. By the econ- 
omies and the efficiencies effected in a cen- 
tral library, relatively more money is avail- 
able for the purchase of library materials. 

A separate library cannot provide books 
and other materials beyond the subject 
field served, unless there is a good deal of 
duplication. This limitation restricts any 
research or instructional program that goes 
beyond the immediate confines of the sub- 
ject field. 

Con. Decentralists are convinced, how- 
ever, that there are many more possibilities 
for the development of the library collec- 
tions when subject specialists use library 
materials daily. A departmental library 
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fosters a feeling of pride and concern 
among its users that augurs well for the 
future of the collection. To make a li- 
brary collection complete and workable re- 
quires a measure of attention that cannot 
be given by a central administration that 
has many interests to observe. 
Conclusion. The arguments on adequacy 
on either side are only resolved by a con- 
sideration of the obligations of the educa- 
tional institution. A single, representa- 
tive collection of books, reasonably inclu- 
sive, should appeal to an institution devoted 
to the cause of general education and the 
production of integrated personalities. A 
university has, in addition, definite obliga- 
tions along special and technical lines and 
is committed to the development of special 
collections. The development of these 
special collections, when centralized, often 
becomes the librarian’s responsibility as de- 
partmental interest wanes. From our ex- 
periences I am sure we can affirm the 
attention and the affection with which a 
specialist views his departmental library. 


Use oF Books 


Pro. Those who favor centralization of 
library materials have lately found a strong 
argument in the trend of curricular or- 
ganization that ignores departmental lines 
and recognizes larger units of knowledge. 
While this is happening primarily on the 
undergraduate level, it is also true that the 
development of research programs on the 
higher levels has been characterized by ex- 
tension into and interrelation with several 
departmental fields. Books once used by 
a single department are used more and 
more by the faculty and students of other 
departments. No department has the 
right to the exclusive possession of any 
book when that book is potentially useful 
to students in other departments. These 


interdepartmental needs are best satisfied 
by a central building. 

The use of books is furthered in a cen- 
tral library by the services of a compe- 
tent and efficient staff. There is no loss 
in use such as is occasioned by the necessity 
of going from library to library to locate a 
book. 

Con. It is a physical impossibility for 
a busy faculty member to make the best 
use of the materials in his field when these 
materials are centralized in a building 
distant from his home building. 

The character of library service in a 
separate library, being based on the needs 
of subject specialists, is, necessarily, of a 
more individual nature. By virtue of the 
library assistant’s contact with the spe- 
cialist and the subject materials, a more 
valuable and informed service becomes 
available than is possible in a centralized 
system. This informed service relates di- 
rectly to the character and amount of li- 
brary use. 

Conclusion. The arguments on use of 
books under either the centralized or de- 
centralized system cannot be resolved until 
measurements of use under each system 
are recorded. It would seem, however, 
that the arguments are inspired on the part 
of the centralist by a view toward the 
greater good of the academic community. 
The decentralist often argues a personal 
case, however justified his need. 


INTERRELATION OF SUBJECT FIELDS 


Pro. For the purpose of this summary, 
I have created a special category for the 
arguments that involve the question of 
interrelationships between academic fields. 
Overlapping in the organization of 
curricula) and departments in the 
modern college and university is readily 


admitted. It is no less apparent in 
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any system of decentralized library service. 

But to what extent do academic depart- 
ments have mutual interests in library ma- 
terials? In 1924, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago studied this problem of 
interrelationship and in a publication of 
that year described the probable measure 
of interdependence.” On the average, it 
appeared that each department had use of 
materials in nine other departmental fields. 
Despite the fact that this study was of esti- 
mated need and not of actual use, the 
measure of interrelationship is so great as 
to justify many of the claims advanced for 
a central library. 

Con. Inasmuch as the study cited was of 
opinion only, a fair counter argument is a 
denial that a departmental library would 
prove of sufficient interest to attract more 
than an occasional user. Or, admitting 
existence of theoretical interrelationship, 
the decentralist can insist that the actual 
amount of overlapping use will be so small 
as not to justify any disarrangement of 
service to the groups engaged in depart- 
mental instruction and research. 

Conclusion. The argument of interrela- 
tionship is favorable to the cause of a cen- 
tral library. The argument will gain or 
lose strength on the actual measurement 
of interdepartmental use. This measure- 
ment is greatly needed and should prove 
practical and easy of accomplishment by 
use of the punched card method. It is an 
investigation worthy of a doctoral dis- 
sertation and I hope someone in the near 
future may be attracted to its importance. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
Pro. A central library provides a meet- 
ing ground for faculty and students of all 
departments and makes for a feeling of 
fellowship in scholarly pursuits. Oppor- 





2 Op. cit. p. 55. 


tunities for the cross-fertilization of ideas 
are often lacking on the typical campus. 
A central library provides the proper place. 

A central collection of books symbolizes 
the unity of knowledge. The scholars 
working therein symbolize the unity of 
educational endeavor. 

A central library testifies that the in- 
stitution considers the library a major part 
of its educational apparatus, that it be- 
lieves that “a true university is a collection 
of books.” <A central library proves that 
the administration of the institution be- 
lieves in the proper care of its collection. 

Con. Separate libraries have educational 
significance in that the location of books 
adjacent to classrooms and laboratories 
emphasizes our educational dependence on 
print. These libraries also serve to stimu- 
late an interest in books in connection with 
the course work. 

A separate collection of books devoted 
to a special subject is the corpus of the 
subject, an inspiration to the scholar, and 
an incentive for the student. The iden- 
tification of a student with his specialty is 
furthered by a separate library. 

Conclusion. The arguments on educa- 
tional significance favor a central library, 
if only to lend emphasis to the unity of 
knowledge and educational experience. 
The day of the specialist is, most as- 
suredly, not over. The day of the narrow 
man, however, must soon be over. A cen- 
tral library serves to remind us of the 
miracle of print and its social importance 
in higher education. 

To summarize, I find my box score 
shows centralization to have had the best 
of the argument, 4 to 1. The cause of the 
central library is favored by the conclusions 
drawn from the arguments on cost, inter- 
relationship, efficiency, and educational 

(Continued on page 134) 








31 State-Wide W.P.A. Library 
Projects Now Operating 


HE United States Bureau of the 

Budget last July banned the opera- 
tion of state-wide W.P.A. library projects 
after December 31, 1938, at which time 
such projects were to be transferred to 
direct local sponsorship with no formal 
relationship to other local projects in a 
given state. Early in December, however, 
this restriction was removed. Librarians 
as sponsors and state project supervisors 
joined in submitting statements justifying 
the operation of state-wide projects. It 
was shown that the state-wide type of 
project is more flexible, effective, and 
economical than the circumscribed local 
project. 

There are 31 state-wide library projects 
now in operation employing, according to 
incomplete reports, 88 graduate librarians 
and approximately 50 librarians who have 
partially completed library school as non- 
relief project supervisors and approxi- 
mately 30,000 relief workers. 

Apart from the employment of persons 
certified for relief, some state-wide proj- 
ects are serving as a demonstration of 
logical plans for library service and lead- 
ing to permanent development through the 
stimulation of increased local and state 
support for service. 

At present, lacking uniform reporting 
methods, it is not possible to state the 
amount of new money flowing into library 
service as stimulated local 
In South Carolina, however, 
$41,056.08 of new money was made avail- 
able for library service for the fiscal year 


a result of 
interest. 


ending June 30, 1938. This amount was 
made up of continuing and lump sum 
appropriations from legal sources and of 
The 
amounts from legal sources varied from 
$200 to $6000. In eleven counties the 
appropriation exceeded $1000. 

The total amount of new money for 
increased library service, aided by the 
Texas project, was $16,058 at the end 
of the first year’s operation (1937-38). 
This amount was raised by 


gifts from various organizations. 


taxation 


and lump sum appropriation from other 
sources. 


Stimulated by the North Carolina state- 
wide library demonstration, local govern- 


mental units, county and town, had in- 
creased allotments for public libraries 
from $180,277 in 1935 to $258,496 in 
1937. In March, 1938, Marjorie Beal, 
director, North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, wrote: 


County commissioners have made larger 
appropriations for book purchases and im- 
proved service as the result of the W.P.A. 
library projects. Further increases may be 
expected as the functions of the public li- 
braries increase. ... One specific example 
is Caldwell county, . . . where the librarian 
paid by W.P.A., and aided in the county by 
W.P.A. workers, showed an increase in the 
home use of books from the public library. 
In 1934-35, 29,624 books were borrowed; in 
1936-37, 112,793 books were borrowed. The 
Caldwell County Commissioners increased 
their appropriation from $100 a year to $100 
a month. 

Epwarp A. CHAPMAN 


W .P.A. Library Consultant 
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Discuss ‘Training School Librarians 


EACHERS colleges have an obligation 
Kp set up training courses for teacher- 
librarians but not for training full-time 
school librarians in the opinion of most 
presidents of teachers colleges, according 
to Charles V. Park, Central State 
Teachers College Library, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan, reporting on a recent in- 
quiry before normal school and teachers 
college librarians at their midwinter con- 
ference in Chicago, December 29. 

The inquiry, according to Mr. Park, 
was addressed to presidents of all teachers 
colleges in the Association of American 
Teachers Colleges. Representative school 
superintendents in seven states were asked 
the same question—all of the latter 
thought that their librarians should also 
have teacher-training of some sort but 
did not specify how they should get it. 

With the purpose of bringing out 
divergent points of view, four speakers 
discussed at the midwinter meeting the 
responsibility of teachers colleges in pre- 
paring personnel for library service in 
public schools: Louis Shores, director, 
Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Hazel Armstrong, librar- 
ian, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Carroll P. Baber, director, Li- 
brary School, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas; and Ruth M. Ersted, 
supervisor, school libraries, Minnesota. 

In Mr. Shores’ opinion the real res- 
ponsibility of the teachers college is to 
provide such library instruction for teach- 
ers and administrators that they will make 
the teaching in their schools center in the 
library. 
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Miss Armstrong’s experience in Indiana 
convinces her that the teachers college 
should produce teacher-librarians capable 
of effective work in small schools which 
are only beginning to have library service 
of any kind. Small school libraries by far 
outnumber large school libraries in Indi- 
ana as in many other states. For them, 
full-time librarians are out of the 
question and teacher-librarians the only 
answer. 

Mr. Baber gave “a brief minority re- 
port” upholding the view that the teachers 
college may offer a professional science 
course for librarians and cannot escape 
this responsibility where state certifica- 
tion standards are in operation. 

Miss Ersted reported that in Minne- 
sota where two accredited library schools 
are supplying all the school librarians that 
the state requires, the chief objective is 
to get in all teachers colleges basic 
courses, required of all freshmen, on how 
to use the library. Minnesota is also in- 
terested, according to Miss Ersted, in ex- 
perimenting with courses for teacher- 
librarians which will equip them for 
service in the schools. Such 
courses would be planned to meet at least 
the minimum requirements for teacher- 
librarian training agencies as 
mended by the A.L.A. 

On Mr. Shores’ motion, the group 
voted that there is need for a clearing 
house of 


smaller 


recom- 


information regarding new 
courses for teacher-librarians and courses 
in the use of the library. 

HELEN Lewis, 4.L.A. School and 


Children’s Library Division 








Be More Demanding, Mrs. Little 
Urges Colleagues 


00 MANY college libraries are starved 
at the academic table. . .. Book funds 
are the first funds cut... . We are starved 
for adequate personnel in both quantity 
and quality,” Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, of 
Mills College Library, told College Li- 
brarians of the Middle West in her 
address on the “College Library Staff” 
during the recent midwinter conference. 
Over two hundred college librarians 
spent a profitable two hours discussing top- 
ics of grave importance to all present, Isa- 
belle Clark of Grinnell College presiding. 
Speakers besides Mrs. Little included 
John T. Frederick, professor of modern 
letters at Northwestern University, who 
spoke on “Some New Government Pub- 
lishing ;” Thelma Wiles, University of 
Maryland, who talked on “Student Use of 
Public Documents ;” and Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, of A.L.A. Headquarters, who 
discussed “Classification and Pay Plans.” 
Mr. Frederick gave a concise review of 
the work done on the Federal Writers’ 
Project. As regional director, he feels 
that we in America need a richer and more 
active appreciation of our own home towns 
and communities. The Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, the American Guide series, 
and the new census of newspaper files 
which is to supplement existing informa- 
tion, are all of especial interest and play 
their part in making us aware of our 
communities. The Great Lakes project 
alone will “help middle westerners to ap- 
preciate the middle west,” he said. 
Organization and student use of gov- 
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ernment documents, as presented by Miss 
Wiles, revealed a thorough knowledge of 
the successful work done by student as- 
sistants in some schools when directed by 
a competent librarian. 

Recognizing the value of such docu- 
ments, we were made to realize that while 
there is no “push-button” arrangement, 
yet—from displaying government docu- 
ments and adding them to monthly 
mimeographed lists to their use through 
questions prepared by the political science 
professor for class use—we are missing 
valuable reference material if we do not 
proceed to organize these aids even in a 
simple manner and teach students their 
value. In fact, Miss Wiles made us al- 
most want to “beard the lion in his den” 
assuring us of the joy that would be ours 
in the end. More power to Miss Wiles 
and those who attempt her plans! 

Mrs. Little, quoted at the beginning of 
this article, sent us home inspired to be a 
bit more demanding than librarians are 
prone to be. Three big faults are at- 
tributed to us, she said: 


1. Our failure to claim. Unless we recog- 
nize our responsibility, librarians may be re- 
placed by the teaching force. 

2. Too meek acceptance of things as they 
are—all of which may be a fault due to 
women (the disposition to eke out with 
“egg-money,” which is our library fines). 

3. Failure to analyze our own functions. 

a. Definite data must be collected to pre- 
sent to fiscal sources; b. More surveys and 
more time studies should be made. 


Every reform, every honors course. 
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makes greater demands on the library, she 
pointed out, but how many staffs have been 
enlarged? College librarians should be on 
more committees, ex officio or otherwise. 
“Is your head cataloger more interested 
in collation or in the freshman orientation 
course?” Mrs. Little asked. 

“A good New Year’s resolution for us 
all is to have the determination to make 
daring plans—and to analyze our part in 
the college plans.” 


“Classification and Pay Plans for Col- 
lege Libraries” as presented by Miss Tim- 
merman was of especial interest because 
of the adoption of plans for public libraries 
at the morning session of the Council. 

Adjournment followed, to meet in one 
year with the following new officers pre- 
siding: Chairman, Mary Fenn, Oberlin 
College Library; secretary, Clarence S. 
Paine, Beloit College Library. 

Mary E. McCoy, Secretary 


Friends of College Libraries 


By ESTHER H. DIXON 
Executive Assistant, A.L.A. Special Membership and Endowment 


IFTY university, college, teachers col- 

lege, or junior college libraries are 
listed in the new edition of a mimeo- 
graphed handbook, Friends of the Library 
Groups,’ as having “Friends” functioning 
for them. ‘Twenty-four states and the 
District of Columbia are represented on 
the list. Two additional states (Wash- 
ington and Missouri) have since been 
added with the announcement of a society 
at the Washington State College at Pull- 
man and one at the University of Kansas 
City. 

A long-range program to raise a million 
dollars for the University of Toledo Li- 
brary is reported as one of the more ambi- 
tious objectives of college library friends. 
This is the main plank in the platform of 
the Friends of the University of Toledo 
Library organized in 1936. The Toledo 
chapter of the American Association of 

1A copy may be secured free for organization 


urposes from the A.L.A. Special Membership 
ivision. 


University Women has agreed to sponsor 
the society for a ten-year period. In recog- 
nition of this interest, the constitution 
provides that the vice president and secre- 
tary of the organization shall be members 
of the A.A.U.W. Reporting on its first 
year’s progress, the statement is made that 
“the Friends of the university library al- 
ready have made noteworthy provision for 
needs immediately apparent.” Standing 
committees are concerned with member- 
ship, program, industrial and commercial 
relations, bequests, and special donors. 
Another fruitful group described is the 
Friends of Bradley Library at Peoria, 
Illinois. Annals, a publication launched 
at the close of its first year, reported gifts 
of 1485 volumes, about $500 received 
from membership dues spent in the pur- 
chase of much needed new books, and a 
gift of $6000. Of the latter, $5000 is to 
be used for a history seminar room when 
a new library building is added to the 
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campus and $1000 is to be used as an en- 
dowment fund from the proceeds of which 
each year, books or other research materials 
in the field of history are to be purchased. 
A later report tells of the remodeling of 
two unattractive basement rooms into at- 
tractive modern browsing rooms to pro- 
vide a quiet, inviting place for the faculty 
and selected groups of students to do their 
reading. Funds for this and for the bind- 
ing of magazine sets were also provided by 
the Bradley friends. 

A three-day Literary Week End is re- 
ported from the Bucknell University so- 
ciety. It was used to celebrate the second 
annual meeting of the Friends of Bucknell 
University Library during which the 
Vaughan Literature Building was dedi- 
cated. 


BUCKNELL REPORTS AN ACTIVE 
GROUP 


In its first six months’ existence, the 
Bucknell group added 650 volumes to 
the library, pledged $500 toward meeting 
the McGregor Fund offer, and contributed 
generously toward the purchase of new 
books and magazines. In the next year, 
more than 1900 volumes were donated, 
a memorial fund was started in memory of 
a deceased faculty member, and a set of the 
Loeb Classical Library (340 volumes) 
was presented. 

An endowed book fund high lighted the 
first year of the Friends of Duke Univer- 
sity Library, according to the handbook. 
The proceeds of the fund are to be used 
for the purchase of books and other ma- 
terials on the subject of child psychology. 
Thus the library will be able to secure each 
year the most important current materials 
for the study of the mental and moral de- 
velopment of children, to strengthen the 
work of several university departments 


and to be made available also to the gen- 
eral public. 

The Duke University society particu- 
larly encourages special interests for de- 
velopment. One friend is securing for 
the library contemporary books on the 
south, the collection to be in memory of 
her father. Another is building a collec- 
tion on the education and social position 
of women during the last century. Other 
special interests reported are philatelic ma- 
terials, the fishing and oyster industry of 
North Carolina, John Wesley, current 
American poetry, Mark ‘Twain, 
“bawdy ballads and lusty lyrics.” 

The first tax-supported college library 
to announce a Friends of the Library or- 
ganization is the State College of Wash- 
ington which explains its position in seek- 
ing private support from citizens in this 
way: 


and 


The State College of Washington is proud 
of its position as an agency for service to 
the people of the state and is cognizant of 
the responsibility which this entails. Al- 
though grateful for support from public 
funds, it is anxious to induce individual citi- 
zens to acquire a nominal but nevertheless 
personal vested interest in its affairs. No 
unit of an institution of learning has so wide 
an appeal to people in all walks of life as its 
library. This has been the experience of 
many colleges and universities which have 
enjoyed the support of affiliated organiza- 
tions generally known as “Friends of the 
Library.” 

Although purchases by “Friends” and gifts 
secured through their publicity may prove of 
great direct benefit to the state college, these 
services would ultimately be greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that public spirited citi- 
zens are participating with the administration 
and the faculty in a program of enduring 
worth. Public educational institutions are 
proper agencies to affirm the blessings of 
civilization toward which only the Democra- 
cies of the world aspire. 











Telling Your Story with Pictures 


“\HE NEWS value of a picture and 
para essentials to be kept in mind if 
an editor is to be persuaded and the casual 
reader interested were pointed out by 
Arthur C. Allen, associate of the Kirkland 
Studios, in Chicago, who discussed “telling 
your story with pictures” at the recent 
midwinter conference. 

School and college as well as public 
librarians were invited by the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee to hear Mr. Allen’s 
comments on the use of photographs in 
newspapers, magazines, and annual re- 
ports, December 29. Ruth E. Hammond, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 

An effective exhibit of actual library 
photographs was arranged in advance by 
Matilde Kelly, of Chicago, a member of 
the committee, and J. Ritchie Patterson, 
of Chicago, made lantern slides of a num- 
ber of pictures. Mr. Allen’s discussion, 
using the exhibit and slides as points of de- 
parture, considered both good photography 
and interpretation of library service. The 
group joined freely in the discussion 
with questions or to report experiences. 

Get away from the “pretty picture” 
idea, Mr. Allen advised, saying: 


Humanize your story. Show your 
crowded stacks—your books, magazines, and 
pamphlets with no place to go. Tell your 
public it isn’t your fault you are a poor 
housekeeper; you need more space. 

But your picture must tell its story simply. 
The fewer things you can tell in a picture the 
better. Did you ever think of photographs 
as sentences—that the most powerful are 
short? Simplicity in subject matter and 
clarity in idea are always essential. 

If you will sit down with your photog- 
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rapher and tell him what you want, instead 
of telling him you want a few pictures, the 
chances are that you will get him really 
interested in your story. A photographer 
with newspaper experience will be far more 
able to realize your point of view than a por- 
trait or advertising photographer. 


Apropos of this advice, Will H. Collins, 
of Akron, told the group how he got effec- 
tive library pictures 





eagerly accepted, in- 
He said: 


We were just completing a branch building, 
the first Akron had built and paid for. It 
meant so much to us we wanted it to mean 
something to the whole city. We knew we 
must humanize the building so we started 
with the people who were working on it—to 
whom it meant jobs. But before we hired a 
photographer, I took my camera and went 
all over the building, snapping scores of work- 
men at every conceivable job. When the 
expert camera man arrived, I handed him my 
pictures, “failures” as far as photography 
goes, but patterns for the kind of story we 
wanted to tell. 


cidentally, by a local newspaper. 


Children, girls, pets, and personalities 
all rate high, Mr. Allen said when asked 
what newspapers like best in pictures. 
Newspapers like names, too, he added, for 
there is no news unless you know the doer 
as well as what is being done. 

The Montclair library, one speaker re- 
ported, makes it a practice to offer $5 to 
anyone who can bring in a picture the li- 
brary can use in newspapers or exhibits. 

Other helpful points mentioned by Mr. 
Allen were: 


If you wish to photograph a building, 
make sure you show something distinctive 
or unusual about it; or have it bring out a 
news angle—such as the spring planting 
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YOUR STORY WITH PICTURES 





Courtesy of Evanston Puvlic Livrary 


ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWN AT THE PUBLICITY MEETING 


which, arousing civic pride, indirectly focuses 
attention on the library. 

When you use people in a picture, choose 
individuals who are attractive in personality 
and dress—character, unfortunately, may 
not always show in a photograph. 

You not only have types of readers but 
types of reading matter; have the latter as 
distinct and revealing as the former. 

Most stories cannot be told in a single 
picture. Sometimes you may achieve your 
effect by a series of pictures, each cut to the 
barest essentials, showing perhaps only a 
pair of hands in action; or you may complete 
your story with graphs and text. 

If you are doing montage work, have your 
photographer make all your photographs at 
one time so they will be of the same tone. 

Flash bulbs will increase the cost a bit but 
will improve your pictures 100 per cent— 


not one flashlight at the camera, but flashes 
distributed around, the same lighting as if 


“floods” were used, but giving quicker ac- 
tion. 


You will never make friends with your 
city editor by sending him a snow scene 
in the summertime, Mr. Allen concluded. 
“It’s June in January” may frequently 
find favor, he said, but if your funds for 
photographs are limited, take summer pic- 
tures usable all year. 

Mr. Collins described a developing 
paper, sensitized on both sides, which is 
unusually effective when lighted from be- 
hind. Such photographs added greatly to 
a recent Akron library booth, he said. 

EsTHER WarrEN, Acting Secretary 








College and University News 


ILLARD P. LEWIS, secretary of the 

Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, has accepted the invitation 
of the A.L.A. College Library Advisory 
Board and the Bulletin to report college 
and university library news. He will 
welcome information sent him addressed 
to Pennsylvania State College Library 
State College, Pennsylvania. He sends us 
the following notes this month. 


‘TEACHERS COLLEGE GRANTS 


Announcement has just been made of 
grants amounting in all to $180,000 for 
the purchase of books for general and 
recreational reading to 29 teachers college 
libraries in the United States by the Car- 
negie Corporation, upon recommendation 
of its advisory group on teachers colleges. 
The individual grants range from $3000 
to $9000 and are available in equal annual 
installments over a three-year period. 

A prominent teachers college librarian, 
in commenting on these grants, criticized 
the selection as including only the stronger 
institutions and omitting the very libraries 
which need the books most. 


Joint University Lipraries MEET 
G. E. B. ConpiTions 

The authorities of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and Scarritt College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, announced December 14 that all the 
conditions imposed by the General Edu- 
cation Board for a gift of $1,000,000 to- 
ward a new library building to house their 
joint libraries had been met. The condi- 
tions included the raising of an additional 
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$1,000,000 toward the building and the 
development of a satisfactory plan of joint 
ownership and of organization and ad- 
ministration of the joint libraries. 

A grant from the General Education 
Board has also provided a union catalog 
including the holdings of all of the libra- 
ries of Nashville, and a Library of Con- 
gress card catalog has been added. 

A. F. Kuhlman is director of the li- 
braries which were placed under a joint 
administration in 1936. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


This association was reorganized in 
1937 from the old college and reference 
section and continues as a section of the 
A.L.A. It has grown in membership 
within the past two years from 100 to 
nearly 800 members and has five subsec- 
tions—university libraries, college libraries, 
junior college libraries, libraries of teacher- 
training institutions, and reference librari- 
ans, each with own officers and 
programs, yet united in working toward a 
more productive and efficient library service. 

At the December session of the College 
and Reference Libraries Board of Direc- 
tors meeting in Chicago, committees were 
appointed to further the work of the or- 
ganization and preliminary plans were 
made for the San Francisco meetings. A 
resolution was approved and transmitted 
to the A.L.A. Council, calling attention to 
the very large and disproportionate share 
of the A.L.A. funds, professional paid 
leadership and officers devoted to phases of 
library service other than those related to 


its 
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college and reference libraries, and request- 
ing that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation, to plan a more just 
apportionment, and to report at the San 
Francisco conference. The Council re- 
ferred the resolution to the third Activities 
Committee with the recommendation that 
a subcommittee be appointed to consider 
it and report back to the third Activities 
Committee which shall make a report of 
progress at the San Francisco meeting. 
Phineas L. Windsor, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has since been appointed 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

At their sessions at the 1938 midwinter 
A.L.A. meetings, the University and Ref- 


erence Librarians Round Table and the , 


Normal School and Teachers College 
Round Table voted to disband as separate 
round tables and join with the University 
Libraries Subsection and the Subsection 
for Libraries of Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, respectively. Thus 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries will be responsible for programs 
of these groups at midwinter as well as at 
summer conferences of the A.L.A. 


MicroFILM ABSTRACTS 


University Microfilms, organized by 
Eugene Power at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has published the first number of Micro- 
film Abstracts, containing abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations available on film. 
This service, which may well prove a 
boon to college librarians harassed with 
the handling and cataloging of large num- 
bers of doctoral dissertations, provides a 
complete film copy of the dissertations at 
Ann Arbor, booklets of collections of from 
one- to two-page abstracts of these disserta- 
tions to be published from time to time 
and distributed with author, title, and sub- 


ject catalog cards for the dissertations to 
200 leading libraries in this country and 
abroad. For this service the candidate or 
library pays $15 per dissertation. Com- 
plete film copies of each film thus ab- 
stracted may be purchased from Univer- 
sity Microfilms at 14 cents per typewritten 
page. Five universities—Princeton, Stan- 
ford, Nebraska, Toronto, and Michigan— 
are represented in the first number of 
Microfilm Abstracts. The Pennsylvania 
State College is also following the general 
plan of filming theses but is not repre- 
sented in the Microfilm Abstracts, prefer- 
ring to have a booklet of its own abstracts 
and dissertations. The cost for this serv- 
ice, $25 per dissertation, includes 150 
separate copies of each abstract. 


WILLAMETTE READING CONTEST 


Under the auspices of a student library 
committee, three annual prizes—$10 and 
$8 for upper classmen, and $8 for fresh- 
men—are awarded at Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem, Oregon, for the best book re- 
views of volumes included in a selected list 
of books of recreational reading. The list 
is compiled on the basis of student votes 
from recent library accessions. Each con- 
testant to qualify must also submit two 
brief book reports on other volumes. The 
contest review is limited to 800 words and 
must be largely original. 


HAPHAZARD READING AT HAMILTON 


Haphazard reading at Hamilton Col- 
lege Library is encouraged by the pro- 
vision of a comfortable browsing room 
which Alexander Woollcott describes as 
“one of the pleasantest rooms in the 
world.” Mr. Woollcott states that “the 
selection of books must follow certain self- 
imposed rules, that there are no sets in- 
cluded, not even Jane Austen.” 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Extension of New Postal Rate 
Depends on Librarians 


LipRARIES stand to profit greatly by 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation reduc- 
ing the postal rate on books to a uniform 
rate of 14 cents a pound. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the rate was 
established for an experimental period 
expiring June 30, 1939. The President 
indicated clearly that its extension by Con- 
gress on a permanent basis will depend 
largely upon factual evidence indicating a 
substantial benefit to the nation’s culture. 

The President especially requested the 
educational agencies profiting by the postal 
reduction to observe closely the effect 
upon the distribution of books throughout 
the nation, in order that a report might 
be submitted to him and to Congress. In 
response to his request, the Office of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the A.L.A.., is 
undertaking to gather from libraries re- 
ports indicating the savings in postage to 
both libraries and their patrons. 

Many librarians, sensing the importance 
of the postal reduction, are making it 
known on library bulletin boards and 
through their local press. Since many 
persons have not yet learned of the postal 
reduction, it is highly desirable that the 
libraries spread word of it widely. 

The continuance of the rate rests heavily 
upon the cooperation of librarians in fur- 
nishing the needed factual data to the 
Office of Education. 

In accordance with A.L.A. Council 


action, President Ferguson is sending the 
following message to President Roosevelt 
and other authorities concerned : 


The frontiers of knowledge have been ad- 
vanced and the bonds of democracy have been 
strengthened by the action of the President 
of the United States in reducing the postal 
rates on books, thus making the great riches 
to be found in print more easily accessible to 
readers. Grateful acknowledgment of that 


. benefit is hereby made by the American Li- 


brary Association. 

It is hoped that the Congress will enact 
legislation giving permanence to this experi- 
ment, which has already proved its value, but 
which will otherwise end on June 30, 1939. 


State Aid 


NEWS OF STATE AID and state library 
agencies, as received by the Library Ex- 
tension Board, includes the following: 


Arkansas’ bill asking $100,000 state aid for 
libraries for the next two years has passed 
the house with unanimous approval. 

Governor Aiken, of Vermont, praised the 
regional library service in his message to the 
legislature. 

Governor Allred, Texas’ outgoing gov- 
ernor, in his final message to the legislature 
recommended state aid to libraries “when 
the state’s finances will permit.” The gov- 
ernor also emphasized the possibility of 
obtaining federal aid. 

The second regional demonstration under 
the auspices of the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission is under way, with headquarters at 
Ruston, in the northern part of the state. 
The appropriation of $100,000 per year, 
made by the legislature in June, provides for 
this new project as well as for continuation 
of the successful tri-parish demonstration. 
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Iowa’s state aid request is for $250,000 
for the biennium, to be used for developing 
regional branches, and New Hampshire’s is 
$38,455 for the first year and $37,805 for 
the second, for four regional book automo- 
bile services, as well as for library commis- 
sion activities proper. 


The “Legislative Special” issue of News 
Notes Bulletin of the Texas Library Associ- 
ation is worth seeing if you are working in a 
state aid campaign. For a copy, send ten 
cents in stamps to Leah C. Johnston, Public 
Library, San Antonio, Texas. 


Picture Books for Illiterates 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of picture books 
for illiterates, near-illiterates, and the 
mentally retarded appears in the latest 
News Letter of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Institution Libraries. The subject matter 
is adult or nearly so and the texts are 
brief and simply written. The books are 
noted as samples of the hundreds like them 
now being published. 

Bormann, Henry H. Bridges. Macmil- 
lan, 1934. $2.50. 


Types of bridges explained by pictures and 
few words. 


Edelstat, Vera. A Steam Shovel for Me! 
Stokes, 1933. $1.50. 
Good choice for those just beginning to read. 


Floherty, John J. ’Board the Airliner. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Fire Fighters! Doubleday, $1. 
Guardsmen of the Coast. Double- 








day, $2. 





Moviemakers. Doubleday, $2. 
On the Air; the Story of Radio. 
Doubleday, $2. 

Mr. Floherty’s picture stories are the finest on 
the market for our purposes. Others available. 

Grant, Gordon. New Story of the Ship. 
McLoughlin Brothers, 1937. $2. 

Evolution of the ship told by pictures. 

Hall, Charles G. Through by Rail. Mac- 
millan, 1938. $1.50. 

Recommended for those who are able to read 


a little better than average of this group. Fine 
history of the development of railroading. 











“K.O.S.” Just Horses. Macmillan, 1930. 
$2. 

Clever tinted drawings of different breeds 
with brief descriptions. 

Lambert, Clara. Talking Wires. Mac- 
millan, 1935. $2.50. 

Of special interest to some prisoners is the 
job of linesman. Good introduction to this and 
other jobs in the business. More text than we 


should like but pictures are entertaining and 
instructive. 


Lent, Henry B. Diggers and Builders. 
Macmillan, 1931. $2. 


Not about engineers or architects but the men 
who do the manual labor. Considerable text. 
Illustrated with silhouettes. 

Lilienthal, Sophie. Sails, Wheels, and 
Wings. Grosset, 1937. 50¢. 

Delightful photographs telling the history of 
transportation. 

Meredith, Cliff. Fire! Reynal, 1934. 
$1.75. 

One of the best books for this group. Large 
pictures. Brief notes. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Story 
Book of Aircraft. Winston [1935]. 60¢. 
The Story Book of Coal. Win- 
ston [1935]. 60¢. 

The Story Book of Gold. Win- 
ston [1935]). 60¢. 

The Story Book of Houses. Win- 
ston [1933]. 60¢. 

The Story Book of Oil. Winston 
[1935]. 60¢. 

The Story Book of Ships. Win- 
ston [1935]. 60¢. 

Like the Floherty series, the Petersham pic- 
ture books give instruction in matters of interest 
to adolescents and adults. Attractive pictures. 

Pryor, William and Helen. The Airplane 
Book. Harcourt [1935]. $1. 

The Dirigible Book. Harcourt 
[1936]. $1. 
The Glass Book. Harcourt 
[1935]. $1. 
The Paper Book. Harcourt 
[1936]. $1. 
The Steel Book. Harcourt 
[1935]. $1. 
The Streamline Train Book. 
































Harcourt [1937]. $1. 
Still another fine series of picture books which 
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contain information of interest to many indi- 
viduals in this group. Attractive illustrations. 


Star, Sylvia and Jerta, Joseph. Pueblo 
Boy. McKay, 1938. 


Life of a Pueblo Indian boy told in pictures. 
Photographs exceptional. 


A New Film Distribution Service 


A NUMBER OF college departments, 
teachers, and schools owning educational 
films have cooperated in the establishment 
of a rental library of classroom teaching 
films especially adapted to the senior high 


school, normal school, and college classes. 


The organization, which is non-profit, has 
taken the name of the College Film Center 
with offices at 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. Wesley Greene is executive 
A catalog of over 125 instruc- 
tional units is now being distributed to 
interested parties. Many of the films in 
this list are not available through other 
sources since individual teacher-producers 
have made the College Film Center their 
exclusive agent. 


director. 


Specifications for Reports 


LIBRARIANS as well as other city off- 
cials may find worth reading the tentative 
draft of Specifications for the Annual 
Municipal Report, with a foreword by 
Clarence E. Ridley, director, International 
City Managers’ Association. For copy, 
address that association, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago. Price 50 cents. 


“Soliloquy—of Mixed Emotions” 

WHENEVER THE Haverhill ( Mass.) 
Public Library report comes to our desk, 
we drop everything else and read it. 
Donald Campbell, the writer, has the gift 
of words. He reports work of which any 
library might well be proud and he does 
it with such distinction, originality, and 


charm that reading his report is a delight. 

This year he lists an impressive array 
of gifts and bequests which have been made 
to the library over a period of years, total- 
ing more than $286,000 (Haverhill is a 
city of less than 50,000 population) but 
the gift which he, and we, like the best 
is noted separately at the end of his 
report. 

Each year for several years, the library 
has received a letter, written in a small 
wavering hand, enclosing a crisp one or 
two dollar bill, and signed simply from 
“Over the Hills and Far Away.” “Many 
times,” writes Mr. Campbell, “we have 
tried to imagine who the writer may be, 
or how she may look. 

“A few seasons ago, we wrote a sort of 
an essay, meant to interpret a library’s 
job, and called it ‘No Time for Knitting.’ 
This seems to amuse her. 
her chapters. 


Here is one of 
Its author calls it ‘Solilo- 
quy—of Mixed Emotions.’ ” 


Tax bill paid on wee home! Fire insur- 
ance on rooms paid for five years! Still, 
every time a certain drawer of desk is opened 
there peers up at one a small booklet, which 
after many months has acquired personality ; 
steady benevolent eyes, lips smiling a kindly, 
though a bit twisted, smile. And no won- 
der! The great, uplifting, entertaining, in- 
structive institution of this city rejoicing in 
the fact of its far reaching helpful influence, 
the while it receives from each taxpayer ap- 
proximately 57 cents!! 57 cents!! 

The blessings that come to me from the 
Haverhill Public Library! The book bus 
service to the many who live outside the city 
proper! The cheerful, thoughtful, courteous 
assistance in every book problem to all of us 
out here in the wilds! 

The share of my tax bill towards all this 
expense is perhaps 7 cents! A painful thought 
—not to say shameful—which the enclosure, 
though so tiny, is meant to relieve somewhat. 
Yes, I do feel better. Now, if only the other 
17,999 customers of the city library are as 
sorrowful regarding the ridiculous monetary 
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discrepancy which the little “Knitting” book 
made clear! 

Well, here’s hoping! 

Here is hoping, Haverhill! A library 


giving your fine service should have better 
support. 


New Main Library for Toledo 

RUSSELL J. SCHUNK, librarian of the 
Toledo Public Library, announces the re- 
ceipt of a P.W.A. grant which will per- 
mit the development of a two million 
dollar main library project for Toledo. 
A downtown site, a block square, has been 
purchased for $500,000 and plans are be- 
ing completed for the erection of a 
$1,500,000 building. It is planned that 
the building will be completed by March, 
1940. The Toledo library has just cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary of 
service during a week set aside by the 
mayor for the observance. The climax of 
the celebration took place when ground 
was broken for the new building. 


A Message to Montclair Citizens 

Your Montclair Library, an attrac- 
tive bulletin issued in December as “an 
intimate personal message from the Mont- 
clair libraries to Montclair citizens who 
like to read,” owes its distinction in ap- 
pearance to the interest and advice of 
Harry L. Gage, vice president, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, and Montclair 
library trustee, according to Margery 
Quigley, librarian. The copy is most 
readable. “It Happened Yesterday,” 
“Treasure of the Month,” and “Six-Year- 
Old Jane Gets Service” are typical of the 
headings. We found ourselves reading 
every word of the bulletin with pleasure 
and so impressed with the facts given about 
the main library and the need for a new 
building that were we a Montclair tax- 
payer we would vote for a bond issue im- 


mediately. Congratulations to Montclair 
trustees and Miss Quigley on an admir- 
able new link between the library and 
Montclair citizens. 


Bureau of Fine Arts Proposed 

A FEDERAL BUREAU of Fine Arts is 
proposed by Walter Damrosch, to include 
five departments—music, theater and 
dance, literature, graphic and plastic arts, 
architecture and decoration. A bill em- 
bodying the plan is anticipated. The Fed- 
eral Relations Committee discussed the 
proposal at its midwinter meeting but took 
no action. 


Los Angeles Meets Request 

from Argentina 

AT THE REQUEST of the Instituto Cul- 
tural Argentino Norteamericano, the Los 
Angeles Public Library, Althea Warren, 
librarian, is compiling a buying list for the 
library of the instituto representing “the 
most notable works in prose (novels, es- 
says, art criticism, philosophy) published 
by well known North American authors.” 
The request came to the A.L.A. through 
Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of In- 
ternational Education. The list will be 
ready this month. 


Auditory Aids in the Classroom 
A REPORT ON THE COsT of providing 
auditory aids by broadcasting, wire lines, 
and records, by John V. L. Hogan and 
R. M. Wilmotte, has been published by the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Hearing, 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, for which the report was prepared. 
Libraries may be interested in the report 
because of possible library implications. 


Books for Young People 
THROUGH THE COURTESY of Carl B. 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Executive Board Action 


EXECUTIVE BOARD action reported after 
the midwinter conference included: 


Approve Forthcoming Publications 


The board approved publication of the 
seventh edition of Frank K. Walter’s 
“Periodicals for the Small Library,” John 
Chancellor’s “Types of Adult Education 
Service in Libraries,” B. Lamar Johnson’s 
“Vitalizing a College Library,” and Louis 
Shores’ “Basic Reference Books.” 


For Employees over 65 


On vote of the board, the Secretary was 
authorized to execute an amendment to 
the annuities contract which will permit 
libraries to purchase past service annuities 
for employees over 65 years of age. 


Annuities Contract Signed 


Harold Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, re- 
ported that the new annuities contract 
had been signed by the President and Sec- 
retary. [For provisions of the new con- 
tract, see 4.L.4. Bulletin 32:1057, De- 
cember, 1938. ] 


Grant for Out-of-Print Books Project 


The Carnegie Corporation having ap- 
propriated $10,000 toward support of a 
program of republication of out-of-print 
books in demand, the board voted to send 
a letter of appreciation to Frederick P. 
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Keppel, president of the corporation. 
Lawrence Heyl, H. M. Lydenberg, and 
Howard L. Hughes have been appointed 
by President Ferguson to carry out the 
project. 


Approve Federal 


Survey 


Thomas Fleming and A. F. Kuhlman 
discussed with the board a proposed fed- 
eral depository library survey which 
they and Keyes D. Metcalf had outlined 
for the A.L.A. Public Documents Com- 
mittee. 

At present, distribution of federal docu- 
ments is on a political and population basis 
and does not give due consideration to the 
location of a library or its ability to serve 
as a depository. Of the 96 metropolitan 
areas listed in the 1930 census, I5 are 
without any type of depository and 37 
have partial collections of documents only. 
At the same time, 12 depositories are in 
cities of less than 10,000 population and 
4 are in public school libraries. 

In the opinion of Messrs. Kuhlman and 
Fleming and others who have been in- 
vestigating this matter, a survey is needed 
to study the handling and use of documents 
in the present depositories in order to work 
out a plan for distribution which would 
more nearly meet the needs of document 
users. 


Depository Library 


This is especially important in 
view of radical changes in teaching and 
research methods which have increased the 
use of documents and in view of recent 
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emphasis on adult education which has 
made documents more in demand among 
public libraries. 

The survey which the Public Docu- 
ments Committee hopes will serve as the 
basis for a new depository law would cost 
about $17,500. The Executive Board 
voted to approve the survey as proposed 
and recommended that the matter of 
financing be referred to the Secretary with 
the request that he seek funds to make it 
possible. The members also expressed 
appreciation for the work of the Public 
Documents Committee on this matter for 
the past several years. 


Microprint Project 


A new process called microprint which 
would permit printing of a 300-page book 
in a leaflet of 3 pages, reading of which 
would be by machine, was discussed with 
the board by Robert C. Binkley, Her- 
man H. Fussler, Keyes D. Metcalf, and 
Charles E. Rush and the board approved 
an exploratory study of the possibilities of 
microprint at a cost of approximately 
$5000 if the money can be obtained. 
Discussion was based on a project sub- 
mitted by Dr. Luther Gulick of the Public 
Affairs Committee, New York City. The 
board referred the matter for further 
action to the Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction of Library Materials, of 
which the four men appearing before the 
board were representatives. 


New York World’s Fair 


President Ferguson, representing the 
A.L.A., is working with local librarians 
in the New York area on the possibility 
of a locally handled reference service to 
be given from free space offered to libraries 
by fair officials, at the instigation of 


William E. Marcus, Montclair (N.J.) 
library trustee. 


Federation for Documentation 


As the Committee on Photographic Re- 
production of Library Materials had ap- 
proved the recommendation of Mr. Met- 
calf and Mr. Fussler that the A.L.A. 
join the International Federation of Docu- 
mentation and have official representation 
at its future conferences, the Secretary 
was requested to make application for 
membership and to place before some 
foundation the desire of the Association to 
be represented. 


Committees Discontinued 


The board voted that as their work had 
been completed, the Committee on Awards 
and the Special Membership and Endow- 
ment Study Committee be discontinued 
with appreciation for the services rendered. 


Ferguson on Year Book Board 


At the request of the American Year 
Book Corporation that the A.L.A. appoint 
a successor to James I. Wyer who has 
withdrawn as A.L.A. representative on 
the Supervisory Board of the corporation, 
the board voted to appoint President 
Ferguson to take his place. 


Midwinter Conference, 1939 


The midwinter conference in 1939 will 
be held December 27 to 30 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Cincinnati in 1940 


The annual conference of the A.L.A. 
will be held in Cincinnati in 1940 if satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. The 
board went on record as suggesting that 
the 1941 meeting be held in Atlantic City. 
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Thank You 


T He many friendly letters about the 
new Bulletin, from all parts of the coun- 
try, have been most generous, coming as 
we know they do, from very busy people. 
Your approval amply repays our efforts at 
“face lifting,” as one of you delightfully 
expresses it. “Thank you so much. 


Fellowship Grants 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION is again 
making available through the A.L.A. fel- 
lowship grants for library study. Appli- 
cations for grants should be filed before 
February 28 with Francis L. D. Goodrich, 
College of the City of New York Library, 
New York, chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 


mittee on Fellowships. 


Elected Vice President 


JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, chief of the 
A.L.A. Public Library Division, has been 
elected a vice president of the American 
Country Life Association for 1939. Miss 
Merrill has served on the Board of Dir- 
ectors of the association for several years. 


Appointed Sales Representative 


RAYE BIDWELL has been appointed 
sales representative for A.L.A. publica- 
tions in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Iowa. 


Reinforcing New Books 


THE FOLLOWING STANDARDS for rein- 
forced new books were approved by the 
A.L.A. Bookbinding Committee, Decem- 
ber 23, 1938, Louis N. Feipel, chairman, 
reports. The standards had previously been 
endorsed by the Joint Committee of the 
A.L.A. and the Library Binding Institute 





in November, 1937, and—subject to con- 
currence of the Bookbinding Committee— 
by the A.L.A. Council in December, 1937. 

“The term ‘reinforced books’ has long 
been indiscriminately applied to all new 
books that have been given some sort of 
‘reinforcing’ treatment before use,” Mr. 
Feipel writes. “Such treatment has 
ranged from a strip of different fabric at 
the joint to a complete resewing and bind- 
ing or rebinding in accordance with the 
‘Minimum Specifications for Class “‘A’”’ 
Library Binding.’ Many thousands of 
such books were being purchased without 
definite agreement or even knowledge as 
to the method or serviceability of the 
reinforcing.” 

When the matter was presented to bind- 
ers by the joint committee, they agreed 
to adhere to such standards as the A.L.A. 
Council might approve and to designate 
their products in conformity with such 
standards. The standards, as adopted, 
follow: 


STANDARDS FOR PrE-LIBRARY-BOUND 
New Books 


January, 1939 


1. All “reinforced” new books shall be 
completely resewed in accordance with the 
“Minimum Specifications for Class ‘A’ Li- 
brary Binding.” 

2. With the exception of the cover, all 
other parts, construction, processes, and ma- 
terials shall be in conformity with the mini- 
mum specifications. 

3. Three types of cover shall be permis- 
sible: 

Type I. Class “A” cover. Cover similar 
in appearance to the publisher’s original 
cover, but made of heavy-weight library buck- 
ram (starch-filled or pyroxylin-filled) or 
pyroxylin-coated fabric, as required by the 
minimum specifications, and with the pub- 
lisher’s original design imprinted thereon. 

Type II. Publisher’s light-weight buck- 
ram cover. Cover similar to that of Type I, 
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but made of a light-weight buckram, with 
the publisher’s original design imprinted 
thereon. 

Type III. Publisher’s original cover. 
This refers to the cover which would be on 
the book if bought in its original form, non- 
reinforced, through the usual channels. A 
reinforced book of this type would have the 
publisher’s original cover taken off by the 
binder, who would then resew and other- 
wise reinforce the book and replace the origi- 
nal cover on the volume. 

4. Reinforced new books which conform 
to A.L.A. standards shall be designated as 
follows: 

a. “Resewed and reinforced in Class ‘A’ 
cover,’ or “Class ‘A’ Pre-Bound.” (Corre- 
sponding to “Type I” above.) 

b. “Resewed and reinforced in publisher’s 


buckram cover.” (Corresponding to “Type 
II” above.) 


c. “Resewed and reinforced in publisher’s 


original cover.” (Corresponding to “Type 
III” above.) 

5. Only books reinforced in accordance 
with “Type I” shall be designated “Class A” 
or referred to as conforming to the mini- 
mum specifications. 


“Librarians will of course have their 
own preference as to type,” Mr. Feipel 
notes. “The purpose of these standards 
is simply to make it possible for librarians 
to know exactly which type is being pur- 
chased. An additional purpose is to make 
sure that only books which have been re- 
sewed shall be considered adequately rein- 
forced. A third purpose is to prevent the 
possible misuse of the established term 
‘Class “A”’ by having it apply only to 
reinforced books bound in complete con- 
formity with the minimum specifications.” 

It should be noted that these standards 
refer only to pre-library-bound books with 
covers which are similar in design to the 
original publisher’s covers. They do not 
refer to new books which are properly 
rebound in complete accordance with the 
Class “A” specifications, but which have 


“plain” covers or “decorated”’ covers with 
some design other than the one on the 
original publisher’s cover. Such binding 


may also, of course, be rightfully called 
Class “A.” 


Correspondence Courses 


THE A.L.A. BOARD OF EDUCATION for 
Librarianship after several years’ consid- 
eration and deliberation over the problem 
of correspondence courses in library science 
on December 29, 1938, adopted the fol- 
lowing statement to record its position: 


In setting standards for library training 
agencies, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Asso- 
ciation takes into consideration the general 
standing of the institution of which the li- 
brary school is an integral part, and such 
items of the library school as curriculum in 
relation to the purpose of instruction, finan- 
cial support, admission requirements, place- 
ment and success of graduates, number and 
qualifications of faculty members, conditions 
conducive to effective teaching, quarters, 
equipment and library resources, their or- 
ganization and administration and availa- 
bility for study and practice. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has given much consideration to fre- 
quent expressions of need for correspond- 
ence courses in library science. It has as- 
certained that the demand for such instruc- 
tion usually comes from persons not quali- 
fied for admission to library schools or from 
persons without access to well selected, well 
organized, well administered libraries, es- 
sential for instruction in library service. 

The board is of the opinion that corre- 
spondence courses do not offer adequate in- 
struction in library science, that professional 
education of librarians is not adaptable to 
correspondence study and that study in resi- 
dence should be required of all library school 
students. 

The board would feel obliged to recon- 
sider the accreditation of a library school 
that credited library science instruction given 
by correspondence. 








Summary of 123 Reports from Col- 
lege and University Libraries 


By WILLIS H. KERR 
For the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


N THIS issue of the Bulletin are pre- 
I sented the annual tables of general 
and salary statistics for libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education, compiled at 
A.L.A. Headquarters under the joint 
sponsorship of the A.L.A. Board on Salar- 
ies, Staff, and Tenure and the College Li- 
brary Advisory Board. The figures are 
presented in three divisions: (1) 40 uni- 
versities or colleges having student enrol- 
ments of 1000 or more; (2) 45 colleges 
having enrolments of less than 1000; (3) 
38 teachers colleges. Thus we have a 
fairly accurate picture of the library condi- 
tions in 123 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

The opportunity for comparison of like 
institutions is the chief value of such com- 
pilations, and such study of these tables 
is respectfully urged upon all library and 
institutional administrators. Not only the 
present tables should be considered, but 
comparisons should be made with preced- 
ing years, notably those in the Bulletin of 
February, 1938. Trends are as important 
as present facts. 


For the purposes of this article, which 
presents chiefly the salary and personnel 
items, but which is also an introduction 
to the more specialized studies, the sum- 
mary table below of “typical” or median 
figures is presented. It is based upon the 
median figures given at the foot of each 
table, and, as a showing of conditions in 
each of the institutional types and as a 
comparison of the types, it is full of meat. 

This table shows, for example, that the 
typical small college (if the median is 
“typical”) has 626 students, 57 teachers, 
has an annual budget of $337,011, and 
pays a full professor $3404 salary, while 
its librarian receives $2430. The library 
of this median small college has 62,285 
volumes, spends $15,027 annually, has a 
staff of 4, who work 40 hours per week, 
and have 27 days vacation (plus 11 holi- 
days not shown in this table). Go to the 
full tables for still more stimulating de- 
tails. These median small college figures 
may well be compared with figures cited 
by Randall and Goodrich in their book, 
Principles of College Library Administra- 


MepiAN COLLEGE AND UNIversity Liprary FIGURES, 1937-38 


Stu- 


Total 

dent Faculty Library 

Enrol- Mem- Book Expen- 

ment i bers Stock ditures 
Universities 3428 86385 329,706 $81,032 
Small colleges 626 57 62,285 15,027 
Teachers colleges 724 54 25,341 9,230 





1 Professional staff. 
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Institu- Full Days 
tional Total Libra- Pro- Annual 
Expen- Library rian’s fessor’s Hours Vaca- 
ditures Staff Salary Salary Weekly tion’ 
$2,045,080 27 $4500 $3756 40 26 
337,011 4 2430 3404 40 27 
189,474 3 2200 3140 40 148 
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tion. The median teachers college library 
represented above is to be compared with 
the “typical” teachers college library de- 
scribed by Thomas R. Barcus in Library 
Journal, November 15, 1938, pages 861- 
63. The Barcus figures run higher. 

Reading vertically, and remembering 
that per capita figures have to be taken 
with a good many grains of salt, we note 
that the typical university has roughly 96 
books in its library for each student, while 
the small college has 100 and the teachers 
college only 35. The median university 
library budget is 3.79 per cent of the in- 
stitutional budget, the small college 4.45 
per cent, the teachers college 4.87 per cent. 
The university has 1 library worker for 
each 127 students, the small college 1 for 
each 156, the teachers college 1 for each 
241. The staffs of all 3 libraries serve 40 
hours per week. The full tables yield 
many stimulating comparisons, not all 
as mythical as the median salary of a full 
professor in the median salary range which 
appears lower than the median salary of 
the university librarian. 


A HicHiy Concrete QUESTION 


Lest median or typical figures, or even 
the old nonexistent friend, “Mr. Aver- 
age,” be accepted always as final proof, 
consider the abstract (but highly concrete ) 
question whether a university library staff 
of 27 can really serve 3428 students and 
385 faculty members. How well does it 
function? How many separate college and 
divisional and departmental library collec- 
tions does it administer? If it takes 385 
teachers for 3428 students (about 1 to 
9), how many librarians should it take 
for 3813 students and teachers? Or con- 
sider in the light of cold truth whether the 
college library staff of 4, or the teachers 
college library staff of 3, can perform all 


the duties rightly expected of a modern 
college library and serve their respective 
groups of 683 and 778 students and teach- 
ers. 

One of the tests of the service-quality 
and academic standing of the college or 
university library is whether its librarian 
(to say nothing of library staff) is ac- 
corded sabbatical leave, usually on sal- 
ary. Nine of the 40 universities, 16 of 
the 45 small colleges, and 6 of the 38 teach- 
ers colleges report this privilege open at 
least to the librarian. Commendably, a 
few report sabbatical leave open to all pro- 
fessional members of the staff. 

The number of “confidential” or “no- 
report” librarians’ salaries gives thought: 
8 (or 20 per cent) of the universities, 12 
(or 26.6 per cent) of the colleges, 6 (or 
15.7 per cent) of the teachers colleges. 
One wonders whether, on fuller considera- 
tion, more of the confidential figures might 
be brought into the open. 

What definitions might be upset, we do 
not know, but the opinion is here expressed 
that the university library classification 
might begin with 1200 students, instead of 
1000, so that several libraries now classi- 
fied as universities might come into their 
college class. Further, might not the 
number of volumes in a library or its book 
expenditures be more nearly a proper de- 
terminant of function and classification 
than the number of students served? 

But now to the figures themselves! 
Read them vertically as well as horizon- 
tally, by group as well as individually; 
by comparisons with high, median, and low 
figures in each group, and with the same 
figures in the other groups; and always 
with the question, “Aside from what the 
figures seem to say, what is demanded by 
the library’s proper part in the educa- 
tional scheme?” 
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Trends in College and University 
Library Statistics, 1935-38 


By CARL M. WHITE 
Member, A.L.A. College Library Advisory Board 


bree AND much thankless effort are 
required to produce statistical rec- 
ords of the growth of libraries. In light 
of this fact, libraries serving institutions 
of higher education are to be commended 
for giving the A.L.A. board on salaries 
this year more assistance than ever before 
by sending in the largest number of re- 
ports which has ever been submitted. 

Of 211 librarians circularized, 137 
replied on time, 16 sent reports too late 
to be used and 58 sent no report. The 
most active cooperation came, on the 
whole, from the universities and colleges. 
The delayed reports may mean that the 
present date when the reports are due 
comes too close to the beginning of the 
school year or the delay may be due to 
procrastination. 

Less encouraging than the fact that the 
number of libraries which send their sta- 
tistics to A.L.A. Headquarters is slowly 
increasing is the irregularity with which 
libraries report. The table below shows 
the number reporting over a three-year 
period. During that time, a total of 157 
libraries sent in their reports, but of that 
number only 79, almost exactly one-half, 
sent reports for all three years. The co- 
operative effort will not achieve its full 

1 The tables which appear in this introductory state- 


ment were prepared by Olan V. Cook, chief, Circula- 
tion Department, University of North Carolina. 


purpose, of course, until the group report- 
ing is more stable. 


REPORTING OVER A THREE-YEAR PERIOD 


College Four-Year 
and Small Teachers 
University Colleges Colleges Total 
Institutions re- 
porting, 1935-36 34 46 31 III 
Institutions re- 
porting, 1936-37 37 49 36 122 
Institutions re- 
porting, 1937-38 40 46 38 124 
Total number 
institutions re- 
porting, 1935-38 49 63 45 157 
Institutions re- 
porting three 
years, 1935-38 25 31 23 79 


The uses of the statistics are further 
limited, again this year, by qualifications 
and omissions. One hundred and nine- 
teen limitations have been placed on the 
statistics reported each of the three years, 
1935-38. It is possible that the number 
can be reduced as time goes on. 

One topic of general interest to librari- 
ans and educators is the relation of library 
expenditures to expenditures for the in- 
stitution as a whole. Time did not permit 
compilation of data for any except the col- 
leges and universities, and for them the re- 
ports of only 9 were uniform. When data 
for these 9 institutions were tabulated, two 
facts stood out. First, total expenditures 
for the institution have risen more rapidly 
than library expenditures. Second, ex- 
penditures for books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing have risen more rapidly than expendi- 


100 
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tures for the administration of the library, 
indicating that funds have been more 
readily accessible for one than for the 
other. 

The final table deals with the size and 
use of the book collections of three groups 
of libraries. For each group, the number 


38 is, on the whole, encouraging, though 
not flattering. Libraries seem to be taking 
a little more care each year in recording 
and reporting statistics. Student enrol- 
ment is increasing. Circulation is at least 
holding its own. The proportion of re- 
serve-book use, if questionable, is not dis- 


RELATION OF LIBRARY TO TOTAL INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES OF 9 COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES WITH UNIFORM REPORTS 


Books 
Periodicals 
Binding 
1935-36 $335,943 100% 
1930-37 424,042 126% 
1937-38 432,757 129% 


of institutions which the statistics represent 
is given. Per capita use is slightly up for 
the colleges and universities, down some- 
what for the four-year teachers colleges. 
The colleges and universities are the only 
ones which show an increase in home use. 
The teachers colleges hold their own. 
The small colleges slump. 

In so far as we may trust these brief 
summaries, based on meager samplings, 
the picture drawn by statistics for 1937- 


Total 
Library Institutional 
Expense Expenditure 
$ 908,923 100% $13,750,551 100% 
948,747 104% 20,260,549 148% 
1,058,623 116% 21,078,102 153% 


turbing. The gloomiest side of the 
picture is library financing. Certain 
aspects of this subject are discussed in the 
analysis of the tables. 

Only one comment needs to be made 
here. Expenditures for books, periodicals, 
and binding have, during the last three 
years, increased a little over half as fast as 
expenditures for the institution as a whole; 
expenditures for the administration of the 
library less than a third as fast. 


S1zE AND Uses or Book COLLECTIONS 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
18 LIBRARIES WITH UNIFORM REPORTS 





Circulation 
A —, 
Per 
Total Book Home a some 
Enrolment % Stock % Use % Reserve % Total % se 
1935-36 108,373 100 6,643,443 100 1,990,612 100 4,144,892 100 6,144,504 100 56 
1936-37 119,071 109 6,941,033 104 2,077,12I 104 4,417,754 107 6,494,875 106 55 
1937-38 122,328 113 7,206,445 108 2,129,054 106 4,870,443 118 6,999,497 114 57 


SMALL COLLEGES 
20 LIBRARIES WITH UNIFORM REPORTS 


1935-36 12,718 100 1,301,844 100 386,165 100 548,244 100 934,409 100 74 
1936-37 12,996 102 er 102 368,044 96 560,984 102 930,828 99 73 
1937-38 13,165 104 1,357,887 104 348,904 90 663,295 103 1,012,199 101 77 


Four-YEAR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


10 LIBRARIES WITH UNIFORM REPORTS 


1935-36 12,503 100 349,667 100 380,685 100 644,723 100 1,025,408 100 82 
1936-37 12,748 102 369,741 106 415,581 109 672,051 104 1,087,632 106 «68 
1937-38 13,276 106 388,075 III 382,024 100 659,375 102 1,041,399 101 7 
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School Library Statistics, 1937-38 


By NORA E. BEUST 
Chairman, Board on Library Service to Children and Young People 


His 1s the fifteenth compilation of 
. statistics of junior and senior high 
school libraries sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, to- 
gether with the Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People. The early 
reports included only items concerned with 
salaries, personnel, and_ student enrol- 
ment. Even at the time of the first report 
in 1925 there were high schools with en- 
rolments of 7416, 4140, 4061, etc., lo- 
cated in the east and middle west. De- 
troit, with 21 librarians, had the largest 
staff outside of New York City. 

The report of eight years ago added in- 
formation regarding the total number of 
students in cities receiving high school li- 
brary service. Five years ago data on total 
expenditures for junior and senior high 
schools were added. Unfortunately, only 
4 of the cities reporting five years ago on 
this item are included in the report for this 
year, so it is impossible to indicate a trend 
in percentage of total expenditure for the 
library in comparison with the total ex- 
penditure for high schools. 

Two significant additional items were 
added to the current report, namely (1) 
total number of high schools in city and 
(2) number of high schools with organ- 
ized libraries. 

Reports were received from 47 of the 
71 cities circularized. Sixteen cities 
which did not report last year did so this 


year, namely, Boston; Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Denver; Durham, North Caro- 
lina; El Paso, Texas; Fresno, California; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Jackson, 
Michigan; Jamestown, New York; Los 
Angeles; Madison, Wisconsin; Nashville, 
Tennessee; New Bedford, Massachusetts ; 
Oakland, California; Rochester, New 
York; and Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. Of these, 8 were circularized this 
year for the first time. 

Though it is generally supposed that 
students in city public school systems re- 
ceive high school library service, there are 
61,452 of them reported as not receiving 
such service. The total number of high 
schools in the cities reporting were 765. 
Of this number, 133 or 17.4 per cent did 
not have organized libraries. Twenty- 
one cities report that none of their students 
are without public high school library 
service. 

The total number of volumes in high 
school libraries again shows a marked in- 
crease for the current year. Total number 
of volumes lent for use outside of libraries 
is also greater. However, there is a change 
in the rule for reporting circulation this 
year, having included all circulation out- 
side of the library. A recent trend is in- 
dicated by the report that high school 
libraries in 25 cities handle visual mate- 
rials, in 5, phonograph records. 

Source of funds for salaries, books, cata- 
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loging of books, periodicals, and binding, 
reported as being borne to some extent 
jointly by public library and school dis- 
trict, was noted by 6 cities in the current 
table compared with only 1 having com- 
bined support 5 years ago. 

The average expenditure for books, 
periodicals, and binding per pupil for the 
current report shows a range from 10 cents 
for New York City to $1.69 for Fresno, 
California. The average spent per pupil 
was 54 cents for the 36 cities reporting. 
Only 3 cities—Fresno, California, Minne- 
apolis, and Denver—reported spending $1 
or more per student for books, periodicals, 
and binding. This still shows expendi- 
tures far below the amount needed for 
adequate materials. 

The total school library expenditures 
for the 28 cities reporting both total school 
and total library expenditures ranged from 
.O1 per cent of the total educational ex- 
penditures for Boston, to 3.56 per cent for 
St. Joseph, Missouri. The average was 
1.85 per cent. 

Nineteen new school libraries were es- 
tablished during the last school year. The 
cost of equipping these libraries ranged 
from $100 in Oakland, California, to 
$3717 in Brooklyn. Cost for books in 
these new libraries ranged from $560 in 
Oakland to $7855 in Houston. 

Eleven of the cities reported state aid 
ranging from $248 in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, to $11,400 in Phila- 
delphia. St. Joseph, Missouri, reported 
receiving its total library expenditure from 
state aid. 

Free textbooks were furnished in 37 of 
the cities reporting, with a total expendi- 
ture ranging from $3200 in Denver to 
$206,063 in Los Angeles. However, in 
Denver only two grades receive free text- 


books. 


The data on the number of high school 
libraries used also as study halls are not 
included in the printed statistical tables 
this year. Comparing the data collected 
on this item for the current year with the 
data included in last year’s tables, it was 
found that out of a total of 25 cities re- 
porting both years, there were 12 cities 
that reported using libraries as study halls 
in 1938 as compared with 6 cities report- 
ing in 1937. The total number of library 
study halls reported by the 25 cities in 
1938 was 45 and in 1937, 33. Louisville 
reported 15, the highest number for each 
year. Minneapolis and Toledo each re- 
duced the number of library study halls by 
1 while Washington reduced its number 
from 6 to I. 

Statistics for elementary school libraries 
were collected this year for the third 
time. Blanks were sent to 55 cities and 
replies were received from 40. Four 
cities—Oakland ; Sacramento, California ; 
Poughkeepsie, New York; and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina—reported cen- 
tral library rooms with librarian or teach- 
er librarian in charge for each elementary 
school ; 4 reported that all of their schools 
were without centralized elementary li- 
brary rooms; 14 reported having 157 full- 
time professionally trained librarians in 
charge of their elementary libraries. This 
is a slight increase over the number re- 
ported last year. Detroit led with 106 
full-time professionally trained elementary 
school librarians. 

Twenty-two cities reported 722 ele- 
mentary schools as having classes sche- 
duled to the library once a week or 
oftener. Supervisors of elementary school 
libraries were reported from 23 cities. 
The report from the elementary school li- 
braries is encouraging as every indication 
points to greater activity in this field. 














ANALYZING THE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY FIGURES 


Former analysts of these annual statistics 
have commented on the difficulty of inter- 
preting such limited data. However, since 
these are the most comprehensive statistics 
available, we may find them useful as pre- 
liminary indicators of possible trends. It 
seems to the present writer that there are 
two methods for salvaging some useful data 
from the available returns. First, compare 
the classified statistics over at least five-year 
periods. Second, select for detailed study the 
schools which have supplied information for 
most of the period selected for study. A 
study of the material in this way might sug- 
gest possible trends. If these trends seem 
significant, they should be studied in greater 
detail by some student wishing to make an 
independent survey of the field. 

An attempt is made this year to analyze 
the percentage of the total institutional bud- 
get which is allocated to the library. A 
comparison of the median percentage for 
1936-37 with that for 1937-38 shows that a 
slightly smaller percentage was given to the 
libraries in the latter school year. A com- 


AND 


parison for the five-year period from 
1933-34 through 1937-38 indicates that there 
is a definite trend downward in the library 
percentage of the total college budget. 
Eleven institutions in the classification “Col- 
lege and University Libraries” were used in 
this study, since they supplied almost con- 
tinuous data for the five-year period. Taken 
individually, 8 show decreases in the per- 
centage, 1 has the same proportion, and 2 
show increases. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
college and university library budgets have 
become smaller. Actually, they have in- 
creased 25 per cent during this five-year 
period, but the total institutional budgets 
have increased 49 per cent. It is not possi- 
ble with the data at hand to state the reason 
for the comparative slowness of the library 
budget increase. These annual statistics 
have, however, enabled us to detect a trend 
which should interest college and university 
librarians. It is suggested that some re- 
search worker might profitably make a more 
comprehensive study of this trend. 


College and University Libraries 


Forty-seven institutions in this group re- 
turned the questionnaire, but 7 of the re- 
turns were too late for inclusion in the 
statistical table. Three more schools are 
represented in the table this year than were 
included last year. Thirty-two institutions 
appear in both years. 

A tabular five-year analysis, comparing the 
total college budget with the total library 
budget, is given on the next page. These 
figures represent the 11 institutions for which 
we have a five-year record. 

Another noticeable five-year variation 
is that for circulation. The statistics 
on the next page were taken from the 


complete summaries of the annual tables. 

In order to check these circulation figures, 
a similar study was made of the 18 institu- 
tions which give us a continuous record for 
the period. For these colleges, there was a 
4 per cent decrease in home circulation, and 
a 49 per cent increase in reserve book loans. 

A study of the catalog department salaries 
for the past five years shows that the mini- 
mum salaries are higher than at any other 
time during the period, but the maximum 
salaries are still below the 1933-34 level. 

The total library staff is larger than in 
1935-36 or 1936-37, but smaller than in 
1933-34 and 1934-35. 
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CoLLEGE BupGET COMPARED WITH LIBRARY BUDGET 


Five-Year 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 —_ Variation 
in Median 
$8,547,670 $8,955,638 $9,662,974 ‘ 
2,184,385 2,403,106 2,500,000 49% increase 
4551214 1,227,131 487,866 
$ 380,046 $ 400,070 $ 426,208 
97,732 108,169 114,982 25% increase 
12,522 12,159 14,407 
9.1 8.8 8.4 
4-3 4.2 4.0 22% decrease 
1.6 2.6 1.5 


HoME CIRCULATION AND RESERVE Book LoANs 


Five-Year 

1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 Variation in 
Median 

282,794 395,148 323,136 
98,231 99,680 87,151 16% decrease 
14,519 13,196 11,966 
781,324 673,572 795,526 : 
163,668 128,903 187,065 68% increase 
22,920 8,921 10,719 


MeEDIAN SALARIES FOR CATALOGERS 


1933-34 1934-35 
Total High $5,168,274 $5,297,141 
college Median 1,679,717 1,774,697 
budget Low 250,724 531,255 
Total High $ 358,853 $ 363,942 
library Median 91,690 95,407 
budget Low 10,229 12,725 
a 
of tota : 
ay High 9.5 9.0 
' collese Median 5.15 5.2 
ya get Low 3.2 1.9 
brary 
1933-34 1934-35 
High 331,640 279,757 
Home lati Median 103,700 101,908% 
circulation Low 21,649 23,507 
.) High 653,846 584,908 
— book Median 111,349 154,868 
Low 4,249 27,314 
1933-34 1934-35 
Minimum $1215 $1256 
Maximum 2125 1838 


As Dr. Danton pointed out last year, this 
group is much more homogeneous than the 
college and university list. This small col- 
lege group also gives us a continuous record 
for a larger number of institutions. Sixty 
small colleges returned the questionnaire 
this year, but 11 requested that the infor- 
mation be considered confidential. Three 
returns were received too late for inclusion 
in the tables. Thus there are only 46 col- 
leges listed in the tables this year compared 
with 50 colleges last year. Thirty-eight 
colleges have furnished data both years. 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
$1300 $1237.50 $1380 
1792.50 1826 1960 


Small College Libraries 


A detailed study of 18 colleges was made 
to determine the relation between the total 
college budget and the amount allocated to 
the library. The table below lists com- 
parative statistics for only a four-year 
period, since a more representative group 
of colleges was available for this period 
than for a longer one. It is probably 
safe to deduce that the library percentage 
of the total college budget is annually de- 
creasing. This is the same trend dis- 
covered in the study of colleges and 
universities. 


CoLLece BupGET COMPARED WITH LIBRARY BUDGET 


1934-35 1935-36 


Total High $529,686 $552,456 
college Median 355,678 282,000 
budget Low 229,037 1595557 

Total High 27,518 32,456 
library Median 15,875 14,385 
budget Low 8,454 8,523 

Per cent of to- : 

6. 8 

wal —- \ Metian 4.65 “$8 
udget for 

library Low a 3-5 


Four-Year Variation 
1936-37 1937-38 in Median 
$590,632 $609,810 


308,093 344,590 -3% decrease 


170,167 123,000 
31,582 30,479 
15,271 15,486 2.5% decrease 
5,614 5,376 
8.1 6.3 . 
5.1 4-7 1% increase from 1934-35 
2.9 2.9 14.5% decrease from 1935-36 
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The same 18 colleges examined in the 
foregoing study were included in an 
analysis to determine the variation in 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


the size of the library salary budget 
over a four-year period. A summary table 
follows: 


LispRARY SALARY BUDGET 


1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
High $14,061 $15,846 $15,400 
Median 7,613 6,989 7,014 
Low 3,012 3,050 3,192 


1937-38 Four-Year Variation in Median 
$15,969 : 

7:973 4-7% increase 

2,157 


Teachers College Libraries 


The decrease in the number of teachers 
colleges listed this year is due to the fact 
that 6 returns were received too late for in- 
clusion in the tables. Thirty-eight institu- 
tions listed this 


are year, while 40 
were represented last year. Thirty- 
four teachers colleges supplied data in 


both years. 


The support of teachers college libraries 


in the past has been far below that for the 
other two groups of institutions. It is, there- 
fore, encouraging to note that there has 
been a marked increase in the percentage of 
the total institutional budget spent on the li- 
brary during the past five years. A sum- 
mary of the information for 19 teachers 
colleges with continuous records is given 
below: 


CoLLEGE BupceT COMPARED WITH LIBRARY BUDGET 


Five-Year Variation 


1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 in Median 
Total High $467,041 $893,709 $522,541 $491,655 $542,409 
college Median 244,337 208,991 239,578 169,130 199,902 18.2% decrease 
budget Low 142,121 56,000 46,977 49,538 63,305 
Total High 25,516 27,964 29,190 29,470 29,506 
library Median 9,873 11,074 8,153 11,230 11,899 20.5% increase 
budget Low 3,626 3,540 3,874 3,691 4,738 
Per cent of to- High 6.3 9.5 8.5 10.3 7.5 ; 
tal college Med 8 of ai 
budget for Median 3-9 4-4 4-7 4. 5.5 41% increase 
library Low 2.5 1.6 2.9 2.7 2.6 
LiBRARY SALARY BUDGET 
Five-Year Variation 
1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 in Median 
High $15,510 $16,635 $16,790 $16,970 $17,800 , 
Median 6,563 6,710 6,906 7,248 7,571 15.36% increase 
Low 2,092 2,220 2,280 2,200 2,280 
Book Stock 
Five-Year Increase 
1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 in Median 
High 118,100 120,752 113,840 128,842 131,985 
Median 18,503 19,574 19,808 21,251 24,964 1,292 books per year 
Low 8,436 8,591 12,052 9,538 10,596 
Fourteen teachers’ colleges provide book stock in a typical teachers college li- 


enough continuous data to enable us to esti- 
mate the change in size of the library salary 
budget over a five-year period. The sum- 
maries are given above. 

A final study was made to determine the 


brary. An analysis of the data for 15 col- 
leges appears above. 
Foster Mouruarot, Librarian 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 
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COMPARING SCHOOL LIBRARY AND TOTAL 
SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


1937-38 


A few statistics for junior and senior high 
school libraries are presented graphically 
this year as an experiment. The total ex- 
penditures for 1937-38 in the public high 
schools reporting was $240,147,618. Using 
this figure as a basis, or 100 per cent, the 
percentages for salaries and all other ex- 
penditures are found to be as follows: 


TOTAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 
OTHER THAN. 


FOR SALARIES 
£104, 225,003 
43.4%, 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
EXPENDITURES 
OTHER THAN FOR 
SALARIES 
£ 1,923,456 





These library figures, involving almost 
three and one-half million dollars, are for 
service to approximately one and one-half 
million pupils. 

Since standards for high school library 
service in many states set from $1 per pupil 
to 1 per cent of the total high school budget 
as the minimum standard for annual ex- 


Uj TOTAL LZ 
HIGH SCHOOL SALAR’ 
EX PEND/TURES 
EXCLUS/VE OF 
L/BRAR/IES 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SALARY EXPEND/TURES 
£1,6/7, 769 


ToTraL EXPENDITURES $240,147,618 


Jo 

For salaries, excluding the library 55.1 

For library salaries J 

For expenditures, excluding salaries 
and the library 


43-4 

For library expenditures, excluding 
salaries 8 

Total spent for library 1.5 


penditures for books and periodicals alone, 
it may easily be seen that 1.5 per cent of 
the total high school budget cannot possibly 
provide adequate equipment, books, and 
staffs. 

MarGueErIiTE KirK 

For the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, 

Staff, and Tenure 
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COLLEGE AND SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Student 
Enroll- 
ment 
as of 
November 
1, 1937 
om oe . 14, 490! 
34281 
Ur a ersity 1009! 
Small \Msi igh 9681 
College — 6261 
Low 302! 
Teachers 
College High 24492 
and Median 7242 
Normal Low 170 
School 
Junior 
and High 121, 5838 
Senior Median 12,0113 
High Low 21978 
School 


1 Excludes graduate students 
2 Includes graduate students 


Summary 
Total Ex- 
itures 
Fiscal 
Year for Library Library Number of 
Colleges rating Salary Employees 
Universi- ‘xpend- Expend- in Full- 
ties, Nor- itures itures Time 
mal Schools Last Last Equivalent 
and High Fiscal Fiscal Profes- 
Schools Year Year Total sional 
7,550,000 426,208 253,938 130 84 
2,045,080 81,032 37,707 27 20 
397,214 10,865 5260 o + 
609, 810 58,854 27,637 16 12 
337,011 15,027 7257) 4.8 
171,479 3321 1500 it 61 
542,409 37,438 17,800 10 8 
189, 4743 9 4596 3 3 
63,305 3526 1560 1 1 
Library 
Supervisor 
19,272,1274 142,452 174,864 6000 
1,587,8284 20,972 16,100 3480 
188, 1974 4982 3593 1487 


3 Total enrollment in city in high schools to whom library service is available 
4 Total expenditures for j junior and senior high schools in various cities 
5 Minimum and maximum paid high school librarians in various cities 


6 Includes associate or assistant chief librarians, department heads, and professional assistants; where only one salary is shown for 


any one classification it is included in the minimum column 


7 Includes clerical assistants 


Salary of 
Librarian 
10,000 
4500 
2000 
5000 


2430 
1200 


3750 
2200 
1560 


Min5 Max 
2460 4200 
1581 2300 

800 1260 


SALARIES OF FACULTY 


Deans of Colleges 
Min. Max, 
College High 7500 10,000 
and Median 4450 5500 
University } Low 2280 2900 
Small High 7000 7000 
College Median 3150 3800 
Low 2300 1950 
Teachers 
College High 4000 5750 
and Median 2751 3600 
Normal Low 1800 2000 
School 


Salary of 
pee y 


Min. =. 
5875 4000 
3600 
"780 1500 
2520 
1215 


2450 


750 1200 


Summary 
Full Professors Associate Professors Assistant Professors 
Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
4500 8000 3500 5400 3000 4200 
3000 53774 24154 3500 1877 2975 
1865 2940 1800 2300 1500 2235 
5000 7500 3400 4300 2750 4000 
3000 3840 2670 3000 2000 25374 
1200 2500 1700 2400 1200 1500 
5000 5425 3510 3900 3500 4000 
26674 3300 2400 3060 2050 2400 
900 2100 1720 1930 1200 1800 


For salaries of high school faculty, see Bulletin, April, 1938 
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Salary of 

Subprofessional 
Assistants 

Min. Max. 
1400 1800 
972 1361 

480 720 
1320 1500 
83 


520 780 


1636 
1000 


1580" 
4957 


15807 
1380? 
9027 


Instructors 
Min. Max. 
2000 4200 
1332 2250 

900 1750 
1900 2800 
1400 3=—s 2125 

600 1200 
2600 4000 
17984 2300 

900 1200 
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DEFINITIONS 


Faculty Members 


1. “Faculty members” includes instructional 
and research staff, chief administrative offi- 
cers, and professional library staff. 


Administrative Office Assistant 


2. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or sec- 
retary to the chief librarian or director who 
performs work of a highly specialized na- 
ture but not that requiring training and skill 
in the theoretical or scientific parts of library 
work. 

Formal education or experience equivalent 
to that required of such workers in a large 
business organization should be considered as 
prerequisite, 


Department Head 


3. A department head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian and in charge of a 
major division of the library organization 
which has its own staff and definite responsi- 
bilities. (Salaries of an associate or assist- 
ant chief librarian serving as department 
head should not be included here.) 

The department head must meet the qualifi- 
cations of a professional assistant as defined 
in Definition 4. 


Professional Assistant 


4. A professional assistant is a member 
of the professional staff performing work of 
a professional grade which requires training 
and skill in the theoretical or scientific parts 
of library work as distinct from its merely 
mechanical parts, and includes all the pro- 
fessional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief librarian, 
department heads, division heads, and heads 
of school, college, departmental, seminar, and 
laboratory school libraries. 

To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person should have: 

a. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional education in 


the four years which lead to the bachelor’s 
degree; or 

b. An informal education considered by the 
librarian as the real equivalent of four years 
of college work plus five years’ experience in 
a library of recognized professional standing. 
(This provision is to take care of those al- 
ready in the profession who are performing 
duties which require a knowledge of books and 
library technique as taught in a library school.) 


Subprofessional Assistant 


5. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs under the immediate supervision 
of professional staff members, work largely 
concerned with the higher routine processes 
which are peculiar to library work and which 
require some knowledge of library procedure. 
(No assistant paid on an hourly basis should 
be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have had 
at least brief elementary training in library 
work as taught in a library summer session 
or a training class. 


Clerical Assistant 


6. A clerical assistant is a person such as 
a typist, etc., who performs, under immedi- 
ate supervision, processes which may require 
experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical abil- 
ity of a high order but do not require knowl- 
edge of the theoretical or scientific aspects of 
library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for 
this classification. 


Others 


7. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full or part-time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no responsi- 
bility or independent judgment. (This work 
is usually performed by pages, shelvers, and 
beginning workers.) 


Student Assistant 


8. A student assistant is a student paid 
on an hourly basis, directly from the library 
budget, working in the library in any capacity 
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except in janitorial service. (All student 
assistants on an hourly basis should be in- 
cluded here and in no case should they be 
entered elsewhere. 


Supervisor of School Libraries 


9. A supervisor of school libraries is a per- 
son directly responsible to the superintendent 
of schools, an associate or assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, the librarian of the pub- 
lic library, or jointly to the school and public 
library administrations, who devotes entire 
time to school libraries. Such a supervisor 
directs either all school libraries in the sys- 
tem or all those in one type of schools—as 
senior high schools. 

A supervisor must meet the qualifications 
of a professional assistant as defined in Defini- 
tion 4. 


Chief Librarian in High School Libraries 


10. A chief librarian is a junior or senior 
high school is a member of the school faculty 
devoting full time to work in a high school 
library. 

A chief librarian must meet the qualifica- 
tions of a professional assistant as defined in 
Definition 4. 


School or College Library in a University 


11. A school or college library, in a univer- 
sity system, is a collection of books related 
to the work of the particular school or col- 
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lege and administered either separately or as 
a part of the university library. (Include 
group libraries such as biological sciences and 
social sciences here.) 


Departmental or Seminar Library 


12. A department or seminar library is 
a collection attached to a department of in- 
struction which forms a part of a college 
administration. Such a collection may be 
housed either within or without the central 
building, 


High School Tables 


13. High school tables include only those 
libraries having school librarians devoting full 
time to work in a junior or senior high school 
library. They do not include libraries having 
teacher-librarians, librarians of the public 
library staff who serve both schools and pub- 
lic in branch libraries located in school build- 
ings, librarians who give part-time service to 
school libraries conducted as sub-branches, 
stations, or deposits of the public library or 
members of the public library staff who work 
with schools but do not serve students directly 
in school libraries. 


Vacations and Special Holidays 


14. “Vacations” and “special holidays” are 
estimated in number of working days. “Spe- 
cial holidays” include Christmas and Easter 
vacations, legal holidays, etc. 











MIDWINTER COUNCIL MINUTES 


The first session of the Council of the 
American Library Association was held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago, Wednesday, 
December 28, with President Milton J. 
Ferguson presiding. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Chapters and Sections, read by Milton E. 
Lord, chairman of the committee; the Que- 
bec Library Association and the Rhode 
Island Library Association were accepted as 
chapters of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the changes in name from Peri- 
odicals Section to Serials Section and from 
College and Reference Section to the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries, 
a Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion, were ratified. 


FEDERAL AID 


Alfred Rawlinson, executive secretary of 
the Arkansas Library Commission, was in- 
vited to interview Charles H. Compton and 
Forrest B. Spaulding, of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, on the subject “Federal 
Aid: How and When?” (A summary of 
this discussion appeared in the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin 33 :6-7, January, 1939. 


Jury on AWARDS 

Franklin F. Hopper, chairman of the Jury 
on Awards, moved the adoption of a resolu- 
tion, approved by the jury, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved, That Clause 5 of the resolution 
regarding awards, adopted in December, 
1937 (A.L.A. Bulletin 32:145, February, 
1938) be amended to read as follows: “That 
awards be given at the annual conference for 
the period of the two calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding that conference.’ ” 


Books For CHINA 


Winifred Gregory, of the International 
Relations Committee, read a brief report, 
supplementing the statement which appeared 
in the December, 1938, Bulletin, page 1046. 
Although the campaign officially ended 
January 1, the committee hopes that institu- 
tions which had not by that time made con- 
tributions and which are able and willing to 
do so will not hesitate to send material. 
The need of the Chinese institutions is a 
continuing one and all material sent will be 
held in Hong Kong until distribution to the 
individual colleges is feasible. 

Contributions made so far, according to 
lists of specified items submitted, have been 
of a very high quality. 


Second Session 


The second session of the Council was held 
at the Drake Hotel on December 29, Presi- 
dent Ferguson presiding. 


PostaL RATES ON Books 


The following resolution, recommended by 
the Executive Board, was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association commend the Presi- 
dent’s action in allowing reduced postal rates 
on books and express the hope that Congress 
will enact legislation making permanent the 
flat rate now in effect.” 

This resolution refers to President Roose- 


velt’s order of October 31, 1938, establishing 
a flat rate of 14 cents per pound for books. 
The order is effective until June 30, 1939. 
President Ferguson reported that Mr. Dun- 
bar of the Library Service Division is gather- 
ing evidence on the subject and hopes that 
libraries will send in information regarding 
benefits resulting from the new rate. 


SociAL SECURITY 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, reported 
that there will probably be a proposal before 
Congress this year to extend the provisions 
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of the Social Security Act to employees of 
non-profit, educational, and charitable insti- 
tutions. It was unanimously: 

“Voted, That the Council instruct the 
Committee on Annuities and Pensions to 
follow social security legislation affecting 
libraries and authorize the committee, in con- 
junction with the Executive Board and the 
Federal Relations Committee, to act on be- 
half of the Association as they may jointly de- 
termine to be in the best interests of libra- 
ries.” 

Union List oF SERIALS 

Donald B. Gilchrist, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Union List of Serials, reported 
that the Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant sufficient to cover editorial work on 
the list during the first year and that there 
is every reason to hope that the grant will 
be extended to cover all editorial work which, 
it is estimated, may take three years. 

The grant will bring the cost of publica- 
tion down within easy reach of all who have 
any need of the list, and no charge will be 
levied against any library for listing its hold- 
ings. 

A tabulation will be included showing what 
forms of service owning libraries are pre- 
pared to render, what limitations are im- 
posed on outsiders, and how holdings are 
made available: (1) by personal visit, (2) 
by interlibrary loan, or (3) by photostat or 
film. 

Work began in July in the Library of Con- 
gress under Winifred Gregory as editor, and 
many of the contributors to the original list 
have already begun to send in new titles and 
additions. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, as the pub- 
lishers, and the A.L.A. committee have 
agreed that a much larger group of libraries 
should be represented in the new edition and 
librarians are invited to correspond with the 
editor concerning participation. Lists are be- 
ing drawn up by regional advisers to the com- 
mittee, and many new libraries will receive 
a special invitation to participate. The Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, the Catholic Li- 
brary Association, and other groups are 
helping to make the list of libraries more 
representative, and hence, it is hoped, more 
useful. 

A checking edition of the list, to be issued 


about April 1, is in preparation and the pub- 
lisher and the committee hope that all li- 
braries will use it and not depend exclusively 
on the notes made of journals added since 
1932. The larger libraries are quite gener- 
ally agreed that improvements in handling 
serials, discontinued subscriptions, or jour- 
nals, losses, and discards are too significant 
to be disregarded. Only a full check of the 
checking edition will be sure to catch them. 
The original list has been criticized be- 
cause a number of entries do not conform 
with the Library of Congress practice. This 
will be remedied as far as possible with the 
assistance of the Serials Division in the Li- 
brary of Congress, which is being generously 
contributed by the national library. 


REVISION OF THE NATIONAL PLAN 

Copies of a revision of the “National Plan 
for Libraries” (A4.L.A. Bulletin 29:91-98, 
February, 1935) had been distributed to 
members in advance of the meeting. The 
revision, prepared by a committee consisting 
of Malcolm G. Wyer, chairman, Carl H. 
Milam, Ralph Munn, and Louis Round Wil- 
son, was unanimously approved. The revised 
plan appears in this Bulletin, pages 136-50. 





Flora Belle Ludington, chairman of the 
Code of Ethics Committee, moved the adop- 
tion of a Code of Ethics, copies of which had 
been distributed during November. The 
code printed in full below, was unanimously 
approved and it was: 

“Voted, That the committee be continued 
with the request that it prepare a Code of 
Practice.” 


Cope or EtHics FoR LIBRARIANS 
PREAMBLE 


1. The library as an institution exists for 
the benefit of a given constituency, whether 
it be the citizens of a community, members 
of an educational institution, or some larger 
or more specialized group. Those who en- 
ter the library profession assume an obliga- 
tion to maintain ethical standards of behavior 
in relation to the governing authority under 
which they work, to the library constituency, 
to the library as an institution and to fellow 
workers on the staff, to other members of 


— 
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the library profession, and to society in gen- 
eral. 

2. The term librarian in this code ap- 
plies to any person who is employed by a 
library to do work that is recognized to be 
professional in character according to stand- 
ards established by the American Library As- 
sociation. 

3. This code sets forth principles of ethical 
behavior for the professional librarian. It is 
not a declaration of prerogatives nor a state- 
ment of recommended practices in specific 
situations. 


I. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO THE 
GOVERNING AUTHORITY 


4. The librarian should perform his duties 
with realization of the fact that final juris- 
diction over the administration of the library 
rests in the officially constituted governing 
authority. This authority may be vested in 
a designated individual, or in a group such 
as a committee or board. 

5. The chief librarian should keep the gov- 
erning authority informed on professional 
standards and progressive action. Each li- 
brarian should be responsible for carrying 
out the policies of the governing authority 
and its appointed executives with a spirit of 
loyalty to the library. 

6. The chief librarian should interpret de- 
cisions of the governing authority to the staff, 
and should act as liaison officer in maintain- 
ing friendly relations between staff members 
and those in authority. 

7. Recommendations to the governing au- 
thority for the appointment of a staff member 
should be made by the chief librarian solely 
upon the basis of the candidate’s professional 
and personal qualifications for the position. 
Continuance in service and promotion should 
depend upon the quality of performance, fol- 
lowing a definite and known policy. When- 
ever the good of the service requires a change 
in personnel, timely warning should be given. 
If desirabie adjustment cannot be made, un- 
satisfactory service should be terminated in 
accordance with the policy of the library and 
the rules of tenure. 

8. Resolutions, petitions, and requests of a 
staff organization or group should be sub- 
mitted through a duly appointed representa- 
tive to the chief librarian. If a mutually 


satisfactory solution cannot be reached, the 
chief librarian, on request of the staff, should 
transmit the matter to the governing author- 
ity. The staff may further request that they 
be allowed to send a representative to the 
governing authority, in order to present their 
opinions in person. 


II. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO HIS 
CONSTITUENCY 


g. The chief librarian, aided by staff mem- 
bers in touch with the constituency, should 
study the present and future needs of the 
library, and should acquire materials on the 
basis of those needs. Provision should be 
made for as wide a range of publications and 
as varied a representation of viewpoints as 
is consistent with the policies of the library 
and with the funds available. 

10. It is the librarian’s responsibility to 
make the resources and services of the li- 
brary known to its potential users. Impar- 
tial service should be rendered to all who are 
entitled to use the library. 

11. It is the librarian’s obligation to treat 
as confidential any private information ob- 
tained through contact with library patrons. 

12. The librarian should try to protect 
library property and to inculcate in users 
a sense of their responsibility for its preser- 
vation. 


III. RELATIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN WITHIN 
HIS LIBRARY 


13. The chief librarian should delegate au- 
thority, encourage a sense of responsibility 
and initiative on the part of staff members, 
provide for their professional development, 
and appreciate good work. Staff members 
should be informed of the duties of their 
positions and the policies and problems of the 
library. 

14. Loyalty to fellow workers and a spirit 
of courteous cooperation, whether between 
individuals or between departments, are es- 
sential to effective library service. 

15. Criticism of library policies, service, 
and personnel should be offered only to the 
proper authority for the sole purpose of im- 
provement of the library. 

16. Acceptance of a position in a library 
incurs an obligation to remain long enough 
to repay the library for the expense incident 
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to adjustment. A contract signed or agree- 
ment made should be adhered to faithfully 
until it expires or is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. 

17. Resignations should be made long 
enough before they are to take effect to allow 
adequate time for the work to be put in 
shape and a successor appointed. 

18. A librarian should never enter into a 
business dealing on behalf of the library 
which will result in personal profit. 

19. A librarian should never turn the li- 
brary’s resources to personal use, to the 
detriment of services which the library rend- 
ers to its patrons. 


IV. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO HIS 
PROFESSION 


20. Librarians should recognize librarian- 
ship as an educational profession and realize 
that the growing effectiveness of their service 
is dependent upon their own development. 

21. In view of the importance of ability 
and personality traits in library work, a li- 
brarian should encourage only those persons 
with suitable aptitudes to enter the library 
profession and should discourage the con- 
tinuance in service of the unfit. 

22. Recommendations should be confiden- 
tial and should be fair to the candidate and 
the prospective employer by presenting an 
unbiased statement of strong and weak points. 

23. Librarians should have a sincere be- 
lief and a critical interest in the library pro- 
fession. They should endeavor to achieve 
and maintain adequate salaries and proper 
working conditions. 

24. Formal appraisal of the policies or 
practices of another library should be given 
only upon the invitation of that library’s 
governing authority or chief librarian. 

25. Librarians, in recognizing the essential 
unity of their profession, should have mem- 
bership in library organizations and should 
be ready to attend and participate in library 
meetings and conferences. 


V. RELATION OF THE LIBRARIAN TO SOCIETY 


26. Librarians should encourage a general 
realization of the value of library service 
and be informed concerning movements, or- 
ganizations, and institutions whose aims are 
compatible with those of the library. 


27. Librarians should participate in pub- 
lic and community affairs and so represent 
the library that it will take its place among 
educational, social, and cultural agencies. 

28. A librarian’s conduct should be such 
as to maintain public esteem for the library 
and for library work. 





Members of the Code of Ethics Commit- 
tee submitting the foregoing report are John 
S. Cleavinger, Coit Coolidge, Edwin Sue 
Goree, Helen L. Purdum, Alfred Rawlin- 
son, Rena Reese, Frank K. Walter, Ruth 
Worden, and Flora B. Ludington, chairman. 


CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
“Classification and Pay Plans for Munici- 
pal Public Libraries,” prepared by the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, which had 
been distributed in mimeographed form, was 
unanimously approved. This will be pub- 
lished by the A.L.A., probably in February. 
Mary Prescott Parsons suggested the de- 
sirability of rephrasing the “dollar per cap- 
ita” standard, and this matter was referred 

to the Committee on Library Revenues. 


A.L.A. REORGANIZATION 

Margaret Jean Clay, representing the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, pre- 
sented the following recommendations which 
had been approved by that association, saying 
in part: 

“The third Activities Committee of the 
American Library Association has sent out 
a call for suggestions in connection with its 
work of reorganizing the American Library 
Association along lines more consistent with 
its present status, a growing national or- 
ganization. 

“In response to this request, and entirely 
in a spirit of cooperation, the Pacific North- 
west Library Association Committee on Re- 
organization of the American Library As- 
sociation has prepared the following series 
of recommendations for your approval: 

“I. That the American Library Association 
shall be composed of local chapters to be 
formed by state and regional organizations. 

“II. That an organizing secretary be ap- 
pointed at A.L.A. Headquarters whose duties 
will be to organize regional associations, 
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where there are none, and give advice to 
those already in existence. 

“III. That each regional group elect its 
own representatives on the governing body 
of A.L.A.—the Council. 

“TV. The administration of the affairs of 
the Association shall be vested in the Council 
which shall consist of: 


1. Executive Committee 18 
2. Regional representatives 72 
3. A representative from each 

committee and board 36 
4. A representative from each 

A.L.A. section 12 
Total 138 


“The Executive Committee of the Council 
shall consist of: 


1. Officers 6 
2. Members-at-large 12 
Total 18 


“These twelve to be elected by the As- 
sociation at large—one from each of the fol- 
lowing types of libraries and positions: 

“(1) College libraries, (2) university li- 
braries, (3) public libraries in cities with 
population over 100,000, (4) public libraries 
in cities with population below 100,000, (5) 
special libraries, (6) school libraries, (7) 
county or regional libraries, (8) (non-admin- 
istrative positions), (9) (non-administrative 
positions), (10) library schools, (11) chil- 
dren’s libraries, and (12) state or provincial 
libraries. 

“(This sampling is an attempt to obtain 
a point of view and is not intended to secure 
adequate representation of the various types 
of libraries. Further representation on the 
Council will be secured through the repre- 
sentatives chosen by all committees, boards, 
and sections.) 

“V. That representation on this govern- 
ing body be proportional according to A.L.A. 
membership in each regional group, and that 
the representation be two for each 500 mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; of the representa- 
tion from each regional group one shall be 
the president of the regional association and 
at least one-half shall be non-administrators. 


“(For the purposes of this plan the United 
States and Canada have arbitrarily been di- 
vided into twenty regional districts. Two 
representatives for each 500 A.L.A. mem- 
bers or fraction thereof would provide 72 
regional representatives for the A.L.A. 
Council—See ‘Membership by States,’ 
A.L.A. Bulletin, February, 1938. It should 
be noted that while one-half of the regional 
representatives must be non-administrators, 
this provides that only 36 out of 138 mem- 
bers of the Council must be so chosen. The 
other 102 may be from the administrative 
group unless non-administrators are chosen 
because obviously better qualified for the 
position. ) 

“(The term administrator as here used 
shall be taken to mean a professional librarian 
who is responsible for directing the work 
of two or more full-time assistants.) 

“VI. That any action taken by the Coun- 
cil and/or Executive Committee in their 
meetings must be incorporated in their 
minutes, to which any member of the As- 
sociation shall have access. 

“VII. That any member of A.L.A. may 
be heard before the Council. 

“VIII. That the general membership be 
given an opportunity to vote on broad ques- 
tions of policy. 

“TX. That any question before the Coun- 
cil and Executive Committee which receives 
a dissenting vote of one-third of those vot- 
ing in both bodies must be referred to the 
whole membership for approval, if a ma- 
jority of those dissenting so desires. The 
recommendations of any two of the regional 
associations shall make it mandatory on the 
Council to refer the matter to the member- 
ship for approval. 

“X. That the Executive Committee shall 
arrange a mail vote for individual members 
for questions referred to the membership as 
outlined above. 

“XI. That we accept the report of the 
A.L.A. Membership Committee (4.L.4. 
Bulletin, April, 1938) with the understand- 
ing that each regional association retain 
$1.50 of the full membership fee of $5 and 
$1 of the associate membership fee of $3. 

“XII. That the Executive Committee shall 
appoint each year a nominating committee of 
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five A.L.A. members. So that this commit- 
tee may be representative, four geographic 
areas must be represented: the Pacific coast, 
the middle west, the southeastern part of the 
United States, and the northeastern part. 
Three types of library must be represented: 
university or college, public, and special li- 
braries. At least one member of the com- 
mittee must be from the non-administrative 
group. The Nominating Committee shall 
request from the executive committee of each 
regional association a list of members eligible 
for the various offices of the Association. 
Each regional executive committee must sub- 
mit such a list within one month of date of 
letter from the Nominating Committee.” 

The P.N.L.A. committee’s recommenda- 
tions were signed by Lalla Bedford, Bernard 
Berelson, Mrs. Lois B. Payson, John S. 
Richards, John Ridington, Ethel R. Sawyer, 
Mabel Zoe Wilson, and Margaret J. Clay, 
chairman. 

It was moved that the Council express 
great appreciation for the report and refer 
the matter to the third Activities Committee. 
An amendment to this motion, proposed by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, providing that the third 
Activities Committee be asked to give spe- 
cial attention to the question of additional 
representation of non-administrative mem- 
bers, was approved by a show of hands and 
the motion was adopted as amended. 

Frank K. Walter, chairman of the Associ- 
ation of College and Reference Libraries, 
a Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion, presented the following resolution: 

“The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries ex- 
presses its appreciation of the increased em- 
phasis placed on their work in the revised 
National Library Plan and its clear recog- 
nition of the need of special treatment of 
their special problems. 

“To cooperate as fully as possible with the 
American Library Association in its pro- 
fessed purpose to promote all types of li- 
brary work, the Board of Directors of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries submits to the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association the following reso- 
lutions: 


“Whereas, The college, university, and 


reference libraries and librarians constitute 
a large portion of the institutional and per- 
sonal membership of the American Library 
Association; and 

“Whereas, The work of the college, uni- 
versity, and reference libraries is becoming 
increasingly important not merely in higher 
education and research but also in furthering 
the profession of librarianship; and 

“Whereas, A substantial portion of the 
annual operating income of the American 
Library Association is derived from institu- 
tional and personal membership fees con- 
tributed by college, university, and reference 
libraries and their librarians; and 

“Whereas, The endowment fund of the 
American Library Association was set up 
for the development of college, university, and 
reference work as well as other types of li- 
brary work and moreover the college, refer- 
ence, and university libraries contributed 
heavily toward the establishment of that 
fund; and 

“Whereas, The interests of college, uni- 
versity, and reference libraries are not ade- 
quately represented either in the leadership 
or activities of the A.L.A. Headquarters staff, 
and moreover the special headquarters staff 
personnel for college and university libraries 
which was suggested and informally agreed 
upon at the New Haven meeting in 1931 
would be added to the A.L.A. staff has thus 
far not been provided; and 

“W hereas, In consequence of the fact that 
a disproportionate share of the American Li- 
brary Association’s funds, of its paid leader- 
ship, and Executive Board control are pri- 
marily devoted to phases of library work other 
than college, university, and reference library 
service and it is impossible under these condi- 
tions for the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries to develop its program 
adequately, 

“Therefore, The Board of Directors of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries request that the Council authorize the 
appointment of a committee with adequate 
representation from the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries to report to said 
Association and the Council at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting: 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Cooperative Book Buying Ven- 
ture Under Way 


To THE EpiTor: 

A certain amount of criticism has been di- 
rected against the Book Cooperative for Li- 
braries during the past months. Although 
it has been functioning less than a year, we 
believe the cooperative can even now stand 
on its record. It has become less and less 
an experiment, more and more an accom- 
plished fact. 

The Book Cooperative for Libraries has 
been set up so that libraries may increase 
their buying power by cooperative purchas- 
ing; whatever savings are effected return to 
the libraries for their own use. It brings 
books closer to small libraries in villages and 
towns where no bookshops exist, a fact which 
should be emphasized because the cooperative 
does not seek to displace the local bookstores. 

In illustrating the possibilities of libraries 
operating their own book purchasing service, 
a careful—but of course tentative—budget 
was prepared and distributed. It has been 
said that the budget figures for expenses are 
too low while the estimated savings are too 
high. Some critics have inaccurately quoted 
these figures and have pointed out difficulties 
which they aver have been overlooked by the 
cooperative. 

It should be pointed out that rent and 
salary expenses are shared with the Coopera- 
tive Book Club, 118 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City, which serves in- 
dividual members. Because of the philos- 
ophy behind a cooperative, we should not 
expect high salaried executives and expensive 
quarters. The budget is backed by a cost- 
accounting breakdown wherein each opera- 
tion has been computed for time and for 
expense. After about six months’ trial, it 
works! 

The liability of a member library has also 


been questioned. Since the cooperative is 
organized under the New York State Stock 
Cooperative Law, a library has absolutely no 
liability for its obligations. 

During these early months, purchases 
made by the forty member libraries have 
averaged $2000 a month and a substantial 
surplus has been accumulated which will be 
returned to them. The return of this sur- 
plus will add to the purchasing power of the 
library, and the use of the cooperative’s con- 
nections and facilities will give real advan- 
tages to the scattered libraries with incomes 
too small for local demands. The potential 
advantages of the service should be thorough- 
ly tested before conclusions are drawn. 

JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
GeraAtp D. McDonaLp 
New York City 


Finds Shores’ Plan Despotic 
To THE EpitTor: 

The premises set forth by Dr. Louis 
Shores in his “Proposal for the Pyramidal 
Reorganization of the A.L.A.” in the De- 
cember Bulletin are so admirably stated that 
it is particularly to be regretted that the 
plan outlined suggests that, if it were to be 
adopted, it would merely serve to increase 
the “vast horde of library workers who,” as 
Dr. Shores says, “in many instances are not 
even touched by the A.L.A.” 

I should like to endorse particularly Mr. 
Goodrich’s comments on the need for con- 
sideration of local, or basic, groups. It 
would seem to be out of the question for the 
American Library Association to adopt the 
totalitarian scheme of enforced national 
membership as a prerequisite for either state 
or regional membership. Surely such a plan 
would only prevent the small salaried libra- 
rian (whether or not he is of professional 
caliber) from allying himself with any asso- 
ciation of librarians. Dr. Shores would 
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appear to have overlooked the fact that there 
are many people serving as “librarians” in 
small communities who benefit by district, 
state, or regional meetings and by member- 
ship in such associations. This point was 
well developed by Ralph Ulveling in the Oc- 
tober Bulletin. 

I sincerely hope that a less despotic plan, 
more cognizant of the interests and needs of 
individual communities and specific regions, 
will be presented. 

Guapys YounG Les.iz, Librarian 
Bennington College 


Geographic Index Worth All 
It Cost 


To THE SECRETARY: 


The 1938 Handbook with the geographic 
list in the back is such an improved tool and 
will be of such use to us in our dealings with 
other libraries that I wanted to assure you 
that whatever the expense, it was well worth 
it. 

By means of the geographic list, we have 
some possibility of locating the name of a 
librarian of a library which does not have an 
institutional membership. It also permits 
us to locate the names of reference librarians 
with a minimum of loss of time. As a guide 
for officers of state and regional library as- 
sociations in judging the effectiveness of their 
coverage for our own state, the list is par- 
ticularly helpful. 

James G. Hopocson, Librarian 
Colorado State College 
Fort Collins 


Library Week 
(Continued from page 70) 
Ballard, Lloyd V. The Public Library. 


Chicago, American Library Association, 
1937. 

Bostwick, Arthur E. The Public Library 
in the United States. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1929. 

Library Week. Scrapbook of the Gary 
(Ind.) Public Library. (The cost of Gary’s 
Library Week was about $280 (this figure 
does not include staff members’ time.) 


Available through the American Library 
Association. 

Johnson, Alvin. The Public Library—A 
People’s University. New York, American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938. 

Philadelphia Ledger. ... And They Gave. 
Available through the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Smith, E. M. and Rossell, B. S. Book 
Drives. Library Leads No. 8. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1932. 

Smith, E. M. and Rossell, B. S. State-wide 
Publicity. Library Leads No. 2, revised edi- 
tion. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1933. 

Standards for Public Libraries. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1933. 

Library Week. Scrapbook of the Youngs- 
town Junior Chamber of Commerce Library 
Week. Available through the American 
Library Association. 

Visit Your Library Week. Scrapbook of 
the Kansas City Public Library. Available 


through the American Library Association. 


Centralization versus 
Decentralization 
(Continued from page 79) 


significance. The arguments on efficiency 
and educational significance, however, can be 
made to serve the decentralist provided the 
institution has a budget which will afford 
good service for both general and separate 
libraries and the maintenance of a general 
collection of books for the correlation of the 
library needs of the collegiate departments. 
The cause for the separate library, I believe 
to be best supported by the argument of 
accessibility. 

There remain two categories of argument 
from which no conclusion was drawn. I 
refer to the arguments on adequacy and use 
of books. A conclusion with respect to these 
arguments awaits an accurate and compre- 
hensive measurement. 

Without question, there is a trend toward 
separate libraries in large universities. In 
most cases, these separate libraries serve the 
graduate or professional departments of the 
university. The factors of adequacy, use of 
books, and accessibility combine here to off- 
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set the pressure toward centralization 
exerted by the arguments on cost and inter- 
relationship. 

A trend within a trend is the grouping of 
departments to receive service from a sepa- 
rate library. By this device, the centralist 
arguments on cost and interrelation are 
largely overcome. 

Approaching the problem of centralization 
versus decentralization as realistically as pos- 
sible, I cannot but conclude that centraliza- 
tion is the better policy for the college library 
or for the university library that is called 
upon to serve a limited number of students 
working for the doctorate. The institution 
with a research and full graduate program 
is obligated to make such deviations 
from a policy of centralization as local 
conditions demand and as the budget will 
permit. 


Midwinter Council Minutes 
(Continued from page 132) 


“First on a plan to afford adequate repre- 
sentation of the college, university, and refer- 
ence libraries on the Executive Board of the 
A.L.A. 

“Second that it determine approximately 
what constitutes a fair portion of the annual 
income of the American Library Association 
from institutional and personal mem- 
berships and from endowment and other 
sources that should be allocated to the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries for the development of its 
program and placed under its immediate 
control. 

“Third that it recommend a plan to pro- 
vide adequate representation in the staff and 
activities of the headquarters of the American 
Library Association for the interests of col- 
lege, university, and reference libraries and 
their librarians.” 

Charles H. Brown, chairman of the third 
Activities Committee, stated that his com- 
mittee would be glad to take a six months’ 
vacation while a special committee studied 
this problem. If the matter were turned over 
to the Activities Committee, he did not believe 
that it would be possible to make any final 
report concerning it at the San Francisco 
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meeting, but a report of progress could be 
made. 

It was suggested that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Activities Committee with the 
understanding that it might appoint a sub- 
committee in order to permit a quick report 
on the facts involved and representatives of 
the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries who were present—Evelyn Steel 
Little, Charles V. Park, Jackson E. Towne, 
and A. F. Kuhlman—stated that this would 
be satisfactory. 

Upon motion of Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
sor, it was 

“Voted, That the resolutions of the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Li- 
braries be referred to the third Activities 
Committee with the suggestion that a sub- 
committee be appointed to report in time 
for discussion at the San Francisco con- 
ference.” 


Clearing House 
(Continued from page 93) 


Roden, librarian, a copy of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library’s new list of Books for Young 
People, 1937-38, compiled by Agatha Shea, 
may be borrowed from the A.L.A. Publicity 


Division. 


Certification Measures 


Ohio and Oregon report certification bills 
proposed in addition to states noted in the 
January Bulletin. 


Collins Bill 


Representative Collins has reintroduced in 
Congress his bill for five regional national 
libraries. The number is H.R. 1644. 


Have You § uggestions? 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine is preparing 
a new edition of Anniversaries and Holidays 
for publication in 1941. She would be glad 
to receive from users of the book suggestions 
for improving it. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to her, 109 Price Street, Jamestown, 
New York. 
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A National Plan for Libraries 


As revised and adopted by the A.L.A. Council, December 29, 1938 


N THE years that have elapsed since the “National Plan for Libraries” was 
I adopted by the American Library Association and published as of Janu- 
ary I, 1935, there have been many developments in library policies and many 
constructive advances in legislation, in financing, and in other features affect- 
ing library service. In the judgment of the President and Executive Board, 
such developments called for a revision of the national plan. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, chairman, Carl H. Milam, Ralph Munn, and Louis R. 
Wilson were therefore appointed in September, 1937, to revise the plan for 
Council consideration. The plan, as finally approved, follows. 


CONTENTS 
THE NEED FoR LIBRARIES ........... 137. COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION ..... 147 
Lrprary OBJECTIVES ....---.-+-++-- 137 Pusiic DocuMENTS ............64. 148 
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A National Plan for Libraries 


THE NEED FoR LIBRARIES 


HE MAINTENANCE of democratic in- 
T stitutions depends largely on the en- 
lightenment of the people and on the 
vitality of their cultural and social ideals. 

The growth in the quantity and com- 
plexity of knowledge points to the need for 
a lengthening of the period of education. 
The constantly accelerating rate of change 
indicates that man must be forever bring- 
ing his knowledge up to date if his use- 
fulness as worker and citizen is to be 
maintained. A greater degree of economic 
security and more leisure for large numbers 
of the population may be expected to result 
—as an accession of wealth and leisure has 
resulted in the past—in an expansion of 
interest in things of beauty and of spiritual 
value. 

If the best traditions of our culture are 
to be maintained and our hopes for the 
future achieved, there must be universal 
education at the lower levels, more wide- 
spread education at the higher levels. 
There must also be—what is now largely 
lacking in many areas and only meagerly 
provided in most—opportunity for con- 
tinuing self-education at all levels, rapid 
diffusion of uncensored facts and ideas to 
all citizens, and a cultivation of apprecia- 
tion of social and cultural values which 
will prevent the domination of life by 
material motives. 

To meet America’s needs there must 
be a new conception of the organization, 
functions, and activities of the agencies 
which contribute to educational, social, 
cultural, and recreational interests. It is 
not enough that existing agencies be pro- 
vided with additional funds. They must 
be expanded, coordinated, and adequately 


financed to provide for every person from 
childhood to old age the opportunity and 
continuous encouragement for the fullest 
possible development of personal ability 
and social understanding. 

In any such program of service, read- 
ing—and libraries which provide reading 
matter of all kinds to all ages—will play 
an important part. 

Every American citizen should have a 
publicly supported library near at hand, 
through which will be made available to 
him such printed materials as he may wish 
to use for information, self-improvement, 
scholarship, cultural advancement, and 
recreation; which will provide such aid 
in the selection and use of materials, and 
guidance in planning and pursuing his 
reading, study, and research as he may 
need and desire; and which will stimulate 
and help to satisfy his intellectual curiosity 
and reading interest in questions of cur- 
rent importance. 

The public library typifies democracy. 
It is used or may be used by all persons of 
all ages, of all levels of education, and of 
every economic status. The books which 
it provides are as varied as the needs of 
society. 

What books mean in an organized soci- 
ety cannot be measured, but a progressive 
society without books cannot be imagined. 
What people read is no small factor in 
determining what they are. In a civiliza- 
tion growing daily more complex people 
need the best thought expressed in books 
to guide them. 


Lisrary OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the library are to 
assemble and preserve books and related 
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materials in organized collections and, 
through stimulation and guidance, to 
promote their use, to the end that children, 
young people, men, and women may have 
opportunity and encouragement: 


To educate themselves continuously 
- To aid in the advancement of knowledge 

To improve their capacity for appreciation 
and production in cultural fields 

To improve their ability to participate use- 
fully in activities in which they are involved 
as citizens 


To equip themselves, and keep themselves 
equipped, for efficient activity in useful oc- 
cupations and practical affairs 

To keep abreast of progress in the sciences 
and other fields of knowledge 

To maintain the precious heritage of free- 
dom of expression and a constructively criti- 
cal attitude toward all public issues 

To make such use of leisure time as will 
promote personal happiness and social well- 
being 

The process of assembling books for 
these objectives involves the command of 
experience and judgment, not only in the 
appraisal of their intrinsic literary quali- 
ties, but of their usefulness in relation to 
the needs and interests of the community 
and the intellectual and cultural levels of 
its members. 

The process of organizing requires 
training and proficiency in the principles 
and methods of librarianship and their 
practical application to the books to be 
organized and the varied groups of readers 
to be served. 

Library service is a social enterprise 
participating and cooperating with all 
other agencies and forces concerned with 
the welfare and progress of humanity. In 
this service one of the chief elements will 
be a personnel bringing to its task adequate 
education and training and a wide variety 
of special interests and aptitudes, but, 
above all, a broad and sympathetic com- 
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prehension of the expanding opportunities 
and their concomitant responsibilities in 
the administration of the library and its 
books as a source of power and enlighten- 
ment. 

A system of libraries which will serve 
these ends would seem to be, with our 
public school system, the minimum cul- 
tural equipment necessary for civilized livy- 
ing in America. 


Our Existinc Liprary SYSTEM 


The United States now has some ten 
thousand national, state, county, munici- 
pal, school, college, university, and special 
libraries. They typify America’s interest 
in education, culture, and _ recreational 
reading. They have millions of books. 
Their total investments represent a not 
insignificant share of our national wealth. 
They are regularly used by perhaps thirty 
million people. ‘They circulate hundreds 
of millions of books a year. 

Our national library, the Library of 
Congress, is one of the largest libraries 
in the world, and one of the most satis- 
factorily organized for public use. There 
are other great libraries, rich storehouses 
and workshops for scholars. The public 
library is one of America’s great contri- 
butions to civilization. It endeavors to 
make easily accessible to people of all ages 
and all levels of educational attainment 
the best of the world’s knowledge as 
recorded in print and guidance in its 
use. At its best, it serves the cultural, 
educational, and leisure time needs of the 
community without compulsion, censor- 
ship, or bias, at low cost. 

But American libraries are not properly 
distributed or coordinated for the uses of 
scholarship, for the general diffusion of 
knowledge, for cultural stimulation, or 
for providing recreational reading. The 
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great libraries are largely concentrated 
in a few areas. Many small libraries are 
so inadequately equipped with books and 
staff that they cannot meet the needs of 
those who wish to use them. Some states 
and some cities maintain several separate, 
independent library agencies, serving essen- 
tially the same population. About forty- 
five million people have no local public 
library service of any kind. Even the 
best libraries have not achieved the maxi- 
mum possibilities of public usefulness. 

We have many libraries but we do not 
have a coordinated library system. Only 
a part of the population is served. 

The inequalities of the present system, 
which leaves a third of the population 
with no library service and another third 
with very little, must be overcome. 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


For libraries, as for schools, the state 
should accept responsibility for the pro- 
vision of adequate service for all inhabi- 
tants. It should encourage the continua- 
tion and increase of local support and 
should assume a part of the cost of local 
libraries, through state appropriations to 
supplement local funds or to provide a 
minimum program. 

In each state there should be a state 
library agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of planning and developing a state- 
wide system of coordinated libraries which 
will serve adequately the needs of all the 
people. Competent leadership by such an 
agency requires not only special training 
but also strength of character, forceful 
personality, administrative ability, and 
freedom from harmful political interfer- 
ence on the part of those connected with it. 

In every state where two or more sep- 
arate state library agencies exist, efforts 
should be made to bring about such 
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consolidation or cooperation as is in line 
with good administrative practice and as 
will improve library service. 


The functions of the state library agency 
are: 


1. To develop effective state-wide public 
library service through: 

a. A sound foundation of legislation, 
adapted to present conditions and providing 
for the establishment and operation of li- 
braries by units of various sizes (as cities, 
townships, school districts, counties, and re- 
gions) ; with broad powers of contract; and 
with provision for nonpartisan control, tax 
support, certification of the professional staff, 
state aid, and other standards 

b. A program for district or regional li- 
braries, or for regional branches of the state 
library agency, to cover the state 

c. Administration of state grants-in-aid 
and encouragement of local appropriations 

d. Administration of standards of service 
and of state certification of librarians, the 
latter either directly or through representa- 
tion on a state board of certification 

e. Advisory and information service to 
existing libraries and in library establish- 
ment, through field visits, conference, insti- 
tutes, correspondence, and publications 

f. Encouragement of citizen and trustee 
interest and understanding, and general 
publicity for libraries 


2. To develop a high quality personnel in 
the libraries of the state through: 

a. Encouragement of training to meet the 
demands of progressive library service and 
of coordination among the library training 
agencies of the state and educational institu- 
tions 

b. Legal certification of librarians 

c. Improvement of working conditions 
through the encouragement of adequate 
salaries and retirement annuities and the 
establishment of satisfactory schemes of ap- 
pointment, promotion, and tenure 

d. Advisory service in the placement of 
librarians 


3. To provide a direct service of books, 
pamphlets and clippings, and visual material, 
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and guidance in their use, to individuals, 
groups, and schools 

a. In states too small for division into li- 
brary units 

b. In very sparsely settled or submarginal 
areas 

c. Pending the development of complete 
library service, for individuals and groups 
who would otherwise lack it 

d. In some states, to serve as centers of 
distribution of books for the blind, provided 
by the Library of Congress for large sections 
of the country 


4. To provide a supplementary service of 
books, pamphlets and clippings, reading 
courses, and visual material for the libraries 
ot the state 


5. To maintain a state reference and lend- 
ing library for specialized service to govern- 
ment officials and departments, members of 
the legislature and the Supreme Court; to 
preserve and make available historical and 
related material; to exchange state docu- 
ments with other states 


6. To encourage development of adequate 
library service in state educational institu- 
tions and in state hospitals and institutions 
for dependents and delinquents 


7. To collect statistics and other facts on 
the status of libraries and to compile and 
publish reports and bulletins 


8. To coordinate the library services of 
the state and to coordinate libraries with 
other educational services and agencies, so 
as to increase effectiveness and avoid waste 
and unnecessary duplication, through: 

a. Encouragement of coordination of all 
library resources in the interest of adult 
education, scholarship, and research, through 
union catalogs, interlibrary lending, ex- 
change of duplicates, and inexpensive repro- 
duction of the printed page 

b. Encouragement of coordination of pub- 
lic and school library service 

c. Coordination of library programs with 
those of other educational and social agen- 
cies 

9. To cooperate with the library agencies 
of other states and with national library 
agencies 


The state also has a responsibility for 
the development of effective state-wide 
school library service. This may be the 
function either of the state department of 
education or of the state library agency. 

The functions of the agency charged 
with this responsibility are: 

a. Legislation and regulations of the de- 
partment of education to insure recognition 
of standards; provision for contractual and 
cooperative service between school libraries 
and between school and local, county, dis- 
trict, or regional public libraries; provision 
for state aid; recommendation of at least 
minimum support from local school budgets; 
provisjen for certification of librarians 

b. A program for development of school 
library service in elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the state 

c. Determination and administration of 
standards for school library service and 
school librarians 

d. Administration of state aid and en- 
couragement of adequate school budget pro- 
vision for library service 

e. Advisory, supervisory, and information 
service to existing libraries and in library 
establishment, through field visits, confer- 
ence, institutes, correspondence, and publica- 
tions 

f. Development of cooperation with other 
state educational agencies and with indi- 
viduals and groups responsible for the educa- 
tional programs of the state 


In addition, each state institution of 


higher education must provide library serv- 
ice as part of its educational program. 


Pustic LIBRARIES 
The public library is an agency for edu- 
cation, culture, scholarship, and recrea- 
tion. 


It should become a more dynamic insti- 
tution. By stimulating intellectual curi- 
osity and reading interest, it should advance 
the educational and cultural objectives of 
the nation and the community. It must 
be aware of the adult education move- 
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ment and of the interest in informal edu- 
cation of all sorts, and do its full share 
to provide leadership and service. 

Books should be more accessible. The 
library’s welcome should be universally 
understood. The librarian and library 
assistant should know how to help all sorts 
of readers of all ages. In school every 
child should acquire the habit of reading 
and of turning to books and libraries for 
information. Books must be available 
quickly and easily. Regulations should be 
simple. There should be staff members 
whose chief work is outside the library 
establishing helpful relations between the 
library and organized groups and individ- 
uals. Where necessary, books should be 
delivered to the home. 

Every citizen should be conscious at 
all times of the intellectual and cultural 
opportunities offered by the public library, 
as the result of continuing publicity for its 
books and services, through newspapers, 
radio, moving pictures, distribution of read- 
ing lists and reading courses, through book 
discussion groups, ‘lectures, and other 
meetings in the library. He should think 
as readily of the library as a place for 
education—informal education—as he now 
thinks of the school. He should learn to 
think of the library as an indispensable 
agency for education, where anyone can 
find not only the materials but also the 
skilled personal advice and counseling 
necessary to effective self-study. The 
library must perfect and extend its ad- 
visory personnel and service. 

Because some kind of after-use of what 
one reads is needed to make it one’s own, 
the library should foster formal and infor- 
mal discussion among readers, and aid in 
any other practical way to complete the 
educational process which begins with 
reading. 
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The library should seek to deepen the 
public’s conviction that it is an educational 
institution by cooperation with other edu- 
cational agencies, supplementing their 
educational offerings with reading sug- 
gestions, and promoting the use of such 
agencies as a supplement to its own service. 

The librarian must not become a 
propagandist. He can, however, encour- 
age reading on subjects of vital importance 
to the community and he can help each 
reader to find the books which are best 
for him. The reader’s freedom and the 
library’s right and duty to furnish mate- 
rial on all sides of controversial subjects 
must, at all costs, be preserved. 

Provision should be made for meeting 
the needs of children and youth as well as 
adults, through carefully selected collec- 
tions of books and specially trained library 
assistants. 





Each state should maintain a system of 
public libraries available for all its popu- 
lation. A comparatively small number— 
say five hundred—large public library 
systems might provide better service for all 
the people in the United States than is now 
available except in a few cities and coun- 
ties. Each system might serve a large 
county or several counties or a large 
metropolitan area. The emphasis should 
be on the natural area of interest, irrespec- 
tive of city, county, or possibly even state 
lines. Each community would have a 
branch of the large library system or a 
community library federated with other 
community libraries in a large system. 

Such regional library systems may come 
into existence through voluntary coopera- 
tion of existing libraries; through volun- 
tary joining of counties or parts of counties 
for the purpose of maintaining library 
service; through the creation by the state 
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of regions for local library organization 
and administration, possibly without re- 
spect to county lines; through the creation 
of regions by the state within which the 
state finances a certain reasonable mini- 
mum of library service, the region itself 
and its local units being responsible for 
further development according to its own 
needs and resources ; through the establish- 
ment by the state of regional centers for 
direct state library services, including the 
coordination of existing libraries. 

Laws permitting or requiring the estab- 
lishment of such library systems should be 
enacted in all states now without them. 

The nearly six thousand public libraries 
now in existence must not be neglected 
while efforts are made to coordinate them 
in a more ideal system. They are the solid 
foundations upon which the new structure 
must be built. They are worthy of gen- 
erous support. 

In every community where there are 
two or more libraries serving the public 
(as, for example, public, school, municipal 
university, and state university libraries), 
efforts should be made to bring about such 
consolidation, cooperation, or division of 
responsibility as will promote economy 
and improved service. 

Public library maintenance is primarily 
the function of the state and local govern- 
ment. But the inequalities of taxable 
resources among the several states, the im- 
portance of the library’s objectives to the 
whole nation, and the need for national 
and regional cooperation especially among 
libraries for scholarship and research, lead 
to the conclusion that the federal govern- 
ment should join with state and local 
governments in providing support for li- 
braries. 

Although the maintenance of libraries 
from tax funds is an essential govern- 


mental function, there is probably no field 
in which private benevolence can bring 
greater results. Endowed libraries are 
free to collect rare and expensive materials, 
to limit their services to productive schol- 
ars and special subject fields, to expend 
funds for experiments and demonstrations, 
and to advance scholarship and library ac- 
tivity in other ways without regard to 
public pressure for general services. It is 
also true that many publicly supported 
libraries have been enabled to develop the 
most valuable parts of their book collec- 
tions only because of trust funds. Endow- 
ments, both of entire libraries and for spe- 
cial purposes within others, should con- 
tinue regardless of increases in public 
funds. 
ScHooL LiBRARIES 


Because the daily use of library mate- 
rials is indispensable to the modern Amer- 
ican program of elementary and secondary 
education, every child should have access 
within his school to a variety of well- 
chosen books and other printed materials. 
This means that larger schools, both 
elementary and secondary, should be pro- 
vided with organized libraries presided 
over by professionally prepared personnel 
and that smaller schools should be pro- 
vided with books and organized library 
service through participation in some plan 
of large-unit administration. In order 
to bring these conditions about, those 
responsible for the administration and fi- 
nancing of both schools and public libraries 
should come together locally and as state 
and regional groups to work out programs 
giving to schools adequate school library 
service and facilities without unnecessary 
duplication of physical equipment, reading 
materials, or personnel, and without 


curtailment of reading opportunities for 
adults. It will also be necessary for boards 
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of education to budget school libraries and 
library service on the same basis as they 
are accustomed to budget other educational 
indispensables such as textbooks and 
teaching service, and to arrange for the 
certification and employment of school 
library personnel on a professional basis. 

In each state there should be one or 
more school library supervisors to develop 
the elementary and secondary school libra- 
ries throughout the state; to guide, direct, 
and advise school administrators and 
school librarians in the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate school library fa- 
cilities; to work with other state library 
agencies in coordinating the work of the 
public and school libraries in the state. 
The supervisor should be fitted through 
education, training, experience, person- 
ality, and administrative ability to take his 
place among the educational authorities 
and librarians of the state, and to plan and 
carry out a program of state-wide library 
service for the schools. 

State aid to school libraries has proved 
its value in a number of states. Such aid 
should be greatly extended. 

Knowledge of books for the general 
reading of children and youth and skill in 
stimulating and guiding young people in 
their use of books should be a part of every 
teacher’s professional equipment. 


University, CoLLeGcge, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


The modern educational spirit and pro- 
cedures make it imperative that adequate 
library service be given to all students and 
faculties in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The college or university library is 
not simply a necessary part of the institu- 
tion’s physical equipment. The library and 
its staff must be an integral part of the in- 
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structional organization: accordingly, the 
library and its administration must be 
planned to contribute to the specific objec- 
tives of the institution. The particular 
task of the library staff is to make books 
and other library materials function fully 
in the educational process. They should 
also be able, because of their detachment 
from the routines of particular depart- 
ments and their peculiar opportunities to 
observe students at work, to share with 
other officers the responsibility for apprais- 
ing methods of instruction and for develop- 
ing educational programs. To make this 
possible, the professional staff should be 
large enough and sufficiently free from 
routine duties to provide opportunity for 
thoughtful planning and cooperative ac- 
tion. 

Changing methods of instruction and 
the relation between the use of library 
books and student progress must be studied 
as the basis for continuous modification of 
library collections and service. Increasing 
attention should be given to visual materi- 
als and film reproductions of books. The 
conserving function for occasional future 
use cannot be abrogated by large colleges 
and universities. 

Research and graduate instruction 
should be undertaken in a college or uni- 
versity only after the library collections 
have been adequately developed on the sub- 
jects to be studied. An institution’s prim- 
ary fields of interest should be always 
paralleled by especially strong library col- 
lections in those fields. 

University and other libraries for re- 
search should be closely coordinated (by 
voluntary cooperation and planning) with 
each other and with college, state, and 
large public libraries to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and to increase the availability 
and accessibility of needed books, manu- 
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scripts, and related materials to research 
workers in all parts of the country. 

The college or university library staff 
should be selected from those who are es- 
pecially equipped (because of education, 
special training, experience, and personal 
qualities) to contribute to the educational, 
research, and administrative needs of the 
institution. Qualifications, salaries, and 
status should be equal to those established 
for faculty members assuming similarly 
significant responsibilities. 

Instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries should be given to every student by 
librarian or other competent instructor. 

Universities and colleges, especially 
those supported by the state, should be pre- 
pared to assist in meeting the library needs 
of advanced students and research workers 
throughout the state and to support the 
work of their extension departments in so 
far as these needs cannot be met by other 
library agencies of the state. 

All college libraries should be entitled to 
receive from the state library agency such 
information and advisory service as is 
available to public libraries and to borrow 
books freely from state library collections. 
Those which are supported by public funds 
should participate in any general federal 
library grants. 


LIBRARIES FOR SPECIAL Groups 


There is another group of libraries of in- 
creasing number and importance. These 
are the libraries of professional, commer- 
cial, financial, industrial, and cultural in- 
stitutions and organizations. The eco- 
nomic and social changes now taking place 
throughout the world make the need for 
such libraries greater than ever before. 
Some of the libraries serve only their own 
organizations or membership; many of 
them are open—at least for reference pur- 


poses—to anyone interested in their par- 
ticular fields. 

Executives in business and industrial or- 
ganizations realize the importance of or- 
ganized information service. Banks, in- 
surance companies, advertising agencies, 
newspapers, trade associations, and other 
commercial organizations maintain libra- 
ries. Research laboratories are especially 
dependent upon library materials, so much 
so that many chemical, electrical, and other 
industrial concerns have their own collec- 
tions immediately available. 

The maintenance of libraries is an es- 
sential part of the work of many profes- 
sional and cultural associations and insti- 
tutions. Law libraries, medical libraries, 
theological libraries, engineering libraries, 
education libraries, serve students and 
members of the professions. Libraries of 
museums, art galleries, historical associa- 
tions, provide information for all who are 
interested in the subjects represented. Or- 
ganizations in the fields of public adminis- 
tration, social service, industrial felations, 
international relations, maintain libraries 
which have valuable collections of research 
material. 

Particular attention should be directed 
to the role of the special libraries in any 
system of coordination of resources. Their 
large number and the diversity of their 
fields of interest make it only too easy to 
overlook their ability to perform special 
services of national and regional as well as 
local importance. The proper integration 
of the resources of the special libraries in a 
general scheme of cooperation therefore 
needs careful consideration. 


Law Libraries 


The provision of library service for the 
bench and bar, for the teachers of law and 
law students, and for other persons inter- 
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ested in legal materials constitutes the task 
of the law libraries. 

Although they have varied characteris- 
tics, law libraries must of necessity foster 
cooperation, not only among themselves, 
but also between themselves and other 
types of libraries, if they are satisfactorily 
to meet the increasing demands placed 
upon them. Law librarians are cognizant 
of the great use currently being made of 
social science materials in the solution of 
legal problems. 

The existing movement for the advance- 
ment of standards in law librarianship 
should proceed until the training of law 
librarians shall be commensurate with 
their duties. 

Large areas in this country have little 
or no law library service, in spite of the 
fact that our system of law is predicated 
upon the use of research materials for the 
settlement of legal disputes. Increasing 
financial support for county and other law 
libraries must be forthcoming from state 
and local sources if law library service is to 
be equal to the needs. 


Medical Libraries 


The maintenance of medical library 
service which will make up-to-date in- 
formation available to the practicing physi- 
cian wherever he is may well come to be 
recognized as a responsibility of govern- 
ment as well as of the medical profession. 
No physician should be forced to remain in 
ignorance of newly discovered methods of 
combating disease or relieving human suf- 
fering because of the inability of the pro- 
fession itself to support its own libraries. 


Hospital Libraries 

Every hospital should have two kinds of 
library service: (1) special library service 
adapted to the professional and technical 
needs of the staff; and (2) general library 
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service for patients. The larger hospital 
may maintain these services (jointly or 
separately) for itself, while the small hos- 
pital should receive one or both of these 
services from the public library or from 
the general library of the institution (such 
as a university) with which it is associated. 

For the library service to patients, the 
personnel, book collection, equipment, and 
quarters should be adequate to place the 
library service on a par with other depart- 
ments and to enable it to contribute its 
share to the recovery and well-being of 
patients. 


Institution Libraries 


Prisons, jails, reformatories, and other 
penal and charitable institutions should 
have or receive library service. The larger 
institutions should normally maintain their 
own libraries, and the smaller ones should 
receive service from local public libraries 
or state library agencies. The personnel, 
book collection, equipment, and quarters 
should be adapted to the special needs and 
adequate to the opportunities for useful- 
ness which the institution offers. 


Endowed Libraries 


Among the endowed libraries, general 
and special, are some of the most important 
agencies in America for the advancement 
of scholarship and some of the most im- 
portant sources of information. Their use- 
fulness amply justifies their continued sup- 
port and expansion and the establishment 
of others of their kind. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The federal government has rightfully 
assumed responsibility for nation-wide 
leadership in the library movement 
through the establishment of a Library 
Service Division in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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The functions of this Library Service 
Division are: to make surveys, studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports regarding public, 
school, college, university, and other li- 
braries; to foster coordination of public 
and school library service; to coordinate 
library service on a national level with 
other forms of adult education; to de- 
velop library participation in federal proj- 
ects; to foster nation-wide coordination of 
research materials among the more schol- 
arly libraries, interstate library cooperation, 
and the development of public, school, and 
other library service throughout the coun- 
try. 


This division should be given status and 
financial support commensurate with its 
importance. 

The federal government should recog- 
nize the inevitable inequalities in library 
facilities in the several states due to in- 
equalities of taxable resources, and provide 
financial aid for libraries and library serv- 
ice to the end that reasonable facilities to 
use and borrow books and other printed 
materials may be available throughout the 
nation; such funds to be allocated to the 
several states and territories through such 
state library agencies and on such terms 
as may be approved by the appropriate offi- 
cer of the government. 

The control and administration of li- 
brary service should remain with states and 
local units of government, which are pri- 
marily responsible for library support. 
Federal aid should be so administered as to 
encourage state and local initiative. 

Federal funds should be used to promote 
a broad program of library improvement 
and extension, including aid to state li- 
brary agencies for administration; aid to 
public libraries; aid to school libraries and 
to library service in the systems of public 
higher education ; aid to demonstration and 
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experimental libraries of various types; 
and aid to public and educational libraries 
for library buildings. 

The Library of Congress has achieved 
distinction in its service to Congress, 
scholars, and libraries throughout the 
nation. It should be maintained and 
developed in such a way as to extend this 
service in an increasingly effective way. 

The present system of cataloging and 
classification services provided should be 
improved and expanded at federal expense 
to the full extent of its potential usefulness 
to American libraries of all types. The 
present system of printed catalog card 
distribution and cooperative cataloging 
should be administered with greatly in- 
creased speed for the benefit of all libraries 
and with greatly enlarged scope for the 
benefit of scholarly libraries. Special con- 
sideration should be given to the develop- 
ment of simpler types of cataloging better 
suited to the needs of small libraries. 

The Union Catalog of books in Ameri- 
can libraries in process of compilation by 
the Library of Congress should be ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible with the aid 
of microfilming and other modern tech- 
niques. 

A national bibliographic center should 
be organized at the Library of Congress. 
This agency should become a central head- 
quarters for bibliographic information con- 
cerning the resources of American libraries 
and a clearing house for interlibrary loans, 
particularly for scientific and scholarly 
purposes. 

A federal library council should be 
established to coordinate the policies and 
procedures of the libraries of the federal 
government. 

There is urgent need for extensive revi- 
sion of the present system of federal docu- 
ment distribution. The methods and 
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results of this important service should be 
carefully surveyed by the superintendent 
of documents in cooperation with the 
American Library Association, and recom- 
mendations for necessary changes in exist- 
ing legislation should be made to the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 


Books AND OTHER LIBRARY MATERIALS 


America’s library system can be success- 
ful only when it can and does provide, 
within easy access of all persons, enough of 
the most useful books and other printed 
materials to meet all reasonable demands. 

Within the limits of its objectives, any 
library’s book collection should mirror the 
interests, tastes, and reading habits of its 
present and prospective readers. Useful- 
ness is the final test for any book. 

For the public library, books must be 
selected to meet every kind of individual 
need: for all ages; for all levels of edu- 
cation and reading ability; to serve all 
institutions and organizations and the 
community’s own interests. Every cul- 
tural, educational, vocational, recreational, 
social, and religious activity must be appro- 
priately represented on the library shelves. 
A thorough knowledge of the community 
is, therefore, prerequisite to wise book 
selection. 

The community’s most important inter- 
ests are frequently not represented by the 
most vociferous demands. The library is a 
responsible public agency, with educa- 
tional, cultural, social, and recreational 
objectives to be advanced through reading. 
Its policy of book selection must be active 
and positive, not passive. Even recreation 
must be viewed in terms of social ends. It 
is not enough for a library to please the 
people; it must serve the community and 
the nation. The trend is toward extensive 
duplication of the most useful books, 


periodicals, and pamphlets and a lessening 
of emphasis on ephemeral fiction. 

The library recognizes no censorship 
except the community’s own standards of 
good taste. It cherishes the right and wel- 
comes the duty to supply its readers with 
books on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions. 

For specialists and research workers, 
appropriate libraries, in cooperation with 
each other, must make available through- 
out the whole country the printed and 
manuscript materials required in scholarly 
investigation. 

Libraries should assume responsibility 
for the preservation and use of visual mate- 
rials and mechanical substitutes for the 
printed page. 

The library should cooperate with writ- 
ers, editors, and publishers to insure pro- 
duction of books suited to the needs and 
reading abilities of groups of readers now 
not adequately provided for. 

Believing that the private library plays 
an important part in the cultural life of 
the community, every public and semi- 
public library endeavors to stimulate indi- 
vidual ownership of books. 

The universal appeal of the library rests 
with its materials, the books, which com- 
prise the records of the civilizations and 
the cultures of the ages, and which express 
the vision, the imagination, and the inspira- 
tion of the thinkers and exceptional indi- 
viduals of all races. 


COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION 


Every library should recognize its duty 
to collect and preserve for future use the 
governmental, literary, historical, educa- 
tional, social, business, industrial, and 
other records of the community or group it 
serves, unless that duty has been fully 
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assumed by some other agency. To the 
several libraries within each state should 
be assigned the duty of collecting, preserv- 
ing, and making available the books, jour- 
nals, documents, manuscripts, and other 
library materials which are necessary for 
the educational, cultural, and economic 
progress of the people of the state. A 
definite division of labor should be worked 
out and agreed to by the large research 
libraries to eliminate wasteful and un- 
necessary duplication, to make collecting 
and preserving activities purposeful, and to 
conserve available resources so that the es- 
sential archival materials can be currently 
collected, organized for use, and preserved 
for the future. 


Pusiic DocuMENTS 


Each state should designate at least one 
library as a document center. All state 
agencies should be required by state law to 
deposit one copy of every publication, 
whether printed or processed (mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, photolithograph, and 
so forth) for permanent preservation at all 
designated document centers in the state. 
One document center in each state should 
be granted the privilege of exchanging the 
documents of that state for those of other 
states and should be charged with the duty 
of issuing periodic checklists of the docu- 
ments of the state. (Preference in this 
exchange should be first given to the desig- 
nated document centers in other states.) 
These designated state document centers 
should also be designated depositories for 
federal documents. The charge of mu- 
nicipal and county documents should be a 
function of the public municipal or county 
library in each city or county seat. 


CoorDINATION OF LIBRARIES 


Every library must recognize its obliga- 
tion to build up collections to meet the 
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usual needs of its patrons. But coopera- 
tion and coordination rather than competi- 
tion should prevail in the collection, 
preservation, and use of expensive library 
materials not often needed. 

Neighboring small libraries should share 
with each other the responsibility of pur- 
chasing important books of limited appeal 
and should lend them freely to each other. 
In every state, some library maintained at 
state expense should serve as a central 
lending library for all other libraries, to 
the end that serious students anywhere 
within the state may be given access, at 
minimum cost to the public, to the books 
they need. 

Research libraries of a city, a state, or a 
region involving several states can greatly 
strengthen their total service to research 
workers if their collecting policies are co- 
ordinated. Voluntary agreements should 
be made between such libraries respecting 
the fields to be emphasized by each. The 
whole country may be considered as one 
region for materials of extreme rarity or 
those for which there is likely to be very 
infrequent demand. 

The generous interlibrary lending poli- 
cies of many great libraries are commended 
but should not be abused. The more fre- 
quent needs which cannot be met locally 
should be supplied by some publicly sup- 
ported library (such as a state library) to 
which that function has been definitely as- 
signed. In general, the voluntary coopera- 
tion should be between equals so that the 
services rendered by one may be recipro- 
cated by another. 

The steps toward effective cooperation 
are: 


A survey of the library resources of a city, 
state, or region 

Publication of a description of the hold- 
ings, by subject, and by libraries, with an 
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indication of each library’s special fields of 
interest 

Positive commitments on the part of each 
cooperating library to develop specified sub- 
jects for advanced study and research 

Preparation of union lists and union cata- 
logs of all important books, periodicals, and 
other materials in all the libraries of city, 
state, or region 

The completion of the national Union 
Catalog at the Library of Congress and the 
duplication of it for regional centers 

Establishment of standard codes for inter- 
library loans 

Further development of the devices and 
processes for inexpensive reproduction of 


copies of printed matter photographically or 
otherwise 


PERSONNEL 


The service of the intellectual and cul- 
tural interests of the American people 
through libraries requires large numbers 
of educated men and women with good 
personality and special training. They 
must understand people as well as books. 
They should know something about the 
reading interests and habits of their pub- 
lic. They must know how to share with 
people their knowledge of books and sub- 
jects. Readers advisory service should be 
greatly extended so that all readers may 
have an opportunity to use such service. 

The librarian who works with the gen- 
eral reader must be something of a sociolo- 
gist, psychologist, and practical student of 
community life. He must be trained to 
work with individuals of many different 
kinds. The librarian who works with 
scholars must be a scholar himself. 

The librarian working with children 
and young people must have a sympathetic 
interest in youth, must know their books 
intimately, and must be skilful in bring- 
ing books and people together. He will 
participate with other youth-serving agen- 
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cies in a constructive community program 
for children and young people. 

The library administrator must be com- 
petent to participate in the coordination 
of all educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural agencies in his community. 

Salaries should be commensurate with 
education, training, ability, and responsi- 


bility. Provisions for retirement with 
pensions should keep the profession 
young. 


Schools which are broad enough and 
specialized enough to train such personnel 
should be maintained. It is necessary that 
these schools be constantly adjusting them- 
selves to the changing conditions in order 
to meet the needs of libraries and society 
for special types of service, that they should 
be adequately distributed so that all sec- 
tions of the country will be served with 
reasonable ease. 

Certification of librarians should be pro- 
vided for by state law in all states where 
it is now lacking, as a means of improving 
library service through raising the standard 
of library personnel and preventing the 
appointment of unqualified persons. 

A certification law should provide for 
recognition of the value of experience as 
well as of education and training and 
should not disturb library employees in 
positions held when the law goes into ef- 
fect. It should provide for the certifica- 
tion of all chief librarians and all 
professional employees in all libraries 
whose salaries come wholly or partly from 
public funds, and should also provide that 
all designated libraries after a specified 
date should appoint to all vacant and new 
professional positions only persons who 
hold the proper certificates. For failure 
to comply with the terms of the act or the 
regulations of a certification board created 
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by the act, employers should be subject to 
a penalty. Reciprocal relations should be 
maintained between the certification au- 
thorities of the several states. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Buildings and equipment should be pro- 
vided which are suited to the needs of an 
expanding program. Plants must be flexi- 
ble to meet changing conditions and social 
habits. More study rooms for community 
activities and discussion groups will be 
needed. Photographic equipment for re- 
producing books, equipment for radio re- 
ceiving, for educational films, for the 
talking book, and other mechanical devices 
must be installed. The location and design 
of the building must be such as to en- 
courage use. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Internal organization should be con- 
trolled by the types of readers and students 
to be served and should be directed toward 
encouraging and facilitating use. In re- 
search libraries there should be more sub- 
ject departmentalization, more attention 
to the specialist and advanced student in 
the preparation of catalogs and other tools. 
For the general reader more logical group- 
ings from the reader’s point of view may 
be found ; catalogs and bibliographies must 
be prepared for the nonspecialist. 

Internal organization, with its technical 
procedures, processes, and regulations for 
the care and use of books, is essential for 
the development and improvement of li- 
brary service and for the protection of 
public property; however, technique and 
organization are means to an end and 
should not obscure the real purpose and 
responsibility of the library to interpret 
the message and power of the book in the 
world about us. 


LiBRARY RESEARCH—STUDY OF READERS 


Continuous research, experiments, sur- 
veys, and studies should be carried on 
locally, in regions, and nationally to im- 
prove library organization and methods, to 
aid in making reading a more nearly uni- 
versal method of continuing self-education, 
and to insure constant improvement of the 
library’s contribution to the changing needs 
of society. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN LIBRARY 
ADVANCEMENT 


Most public and semipublic libraries 
are administered under the supervision of 
citizen boards of trustees. These boards 
determine policies, select administrators, 
and represent the general public in library 
administration. ‘The progress of the li- 
brary movement is largely due to the in- 
terest and service of such _ citizens. 
Moreover, many if not most libraries have 
come into existence because groups of citi- 
zens were concerned. 

It is imperative that citizen interest be 
maintained and broadened if people now 
without libraries are to get them and if 
poor library service is to be made good. 
Individual libraries and state and national 
library systems need and deserve the ac- 
tive support of all citizens who are aware 
of the cultural and social values inherent 
in the library. The support now as al- 
ways received from groups organized 
primarily for other purposes is gratefully 
acknowledged. The organization of trus- 
tees associations, Friends of the Library 
groups, and state citizens library commit- 
tees or councils is commended. 


LisRARY PLANNING COMMITTEES 


In each state there should be maintained 
a committee of librarians and other citi- 
zens to plan continuously for the develop- 
ment of library service within the state in 
cooperation with the state library agency. 
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cAre You on the Map? 


ARTOGRAPHERS must have found few dull moments in 1938. The 
Membership Committee looks forward to remaking the accompany- 
ing map this year. The key to the map is the 4.L.4. Handbook. 
Consult the new geographic list of members in the 1938 issue where 
names are arranged by states, or Canadian provinces, and by cities 
or towns. 
With your help the figures can be revised upward: 


1. By sending your 1939 renewal without delay 
2. By inviting a colleague not listed to join 
3. By being one of the new members yourself if you are not on 
the map 
Personal A.L.A. memberships are $3, for which you receive nine 
news issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the Annual Reports, or $5, for 
which you receive in addition the Proceedings of the annual conference 
and the Handbook. Institutional memberships are $5 a year. 
Applications for membership may be made to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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in selecting new books? 











VERY month, hundreds of new 

books—fiction, non-fiction, and 
children’s books—are published. In 
a single year, more than 10,000 new 
titles-and new editions compete for 
the attention of librarians, teachers, 
school administrators, and other book 
buyers. 


How can you know which books 


to buy? 


Twice each month, The BOOKLIST— 
with the aid of specialists in several 
fields—selects 100-125 new books 
from the hundreds submitted for re- 
view. Each title is evaluated and 
briefly described and complete buy- 
ing and cataloging information is 


provided. 


The BooKList, published since 1905, 
is designed especially to help public 
and school libraries in the selection 
of new books. Each issue contains 
brief notes on new books in phi- 
losophy, religion, social sciences, nat- 
ural science, useful arts, fine arts, 


literature, history, travel, biography, 
fiction, and children’s books. 


A selection of about fifteen books 
likely to be of widest general use 
in libraries a, pears as the Small Li- 
brary List in each issue. The list of 
Books for Young People, intended 
to aid in introducing young people 
to the use of adult books, is another 
useful feature. 


Lists of new editions, reprints, and 
series are included once a month; 
free and imexpensive material is 
listed in nearly every issue; and 
lists of government documents and 
books in foreign languages and in 
special subjects appear several times 
a year. Alternate issues generally con- 
tain editorial articles especially writ- 
ten for The BooKLIST. 


Published twice a month by the 
American Library Association—23 
issues a year, including the August 
index, for $3. Send subscriptions to 
A.L.A. headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


issues) January 1 through August 1939 for only $1.50. 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION—8 months al 
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A Guide to New Books 




















